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Art. 1. Sketches of the Life and Correspondence of Nathaniel 
Greene, Major General of the Armies of the United States, 
in the war of the Revolution; compiled chiefly from origi- 
nal materials: by Witi1am Jounson, of Charleston, 
South Carolina. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 992. Charleston. A. E. 
Miller, 1822. 


CRITICS, in the graphic art,. take a distinction between 
historical and portrait painting ; it is the business, they say, 
of the one, to group several individuals, and to give to the 
looks and attitudes of these, such an expression, as shall cha- 
racterize, at once, the act common to all, and the parts which 
they severally perform in it; while it is the duty of the other, 
to select an individual, whose shades and lineaments, whether 
derived from nature or from accident, must be exactly repre- 
sented. 

A similar distinction is taken between historical and bio- 
graphical writing. The objects of the former, are too vast 
and multitudinous and complicated, to admit of minute de- 
tails; and the genius of the historian is best displayed in 
seizing only important circumstances, and in so presenting 
these, as to make them all contribute to the production of a 
common efiect. ‘To this, has been given the name of the spr- 
rit of history; and it is to the ancient Greek and Roman wri- 
ters, that we are to look for the finest specimens of it. 

To bring together many instances of this rare felicity, 
would belong only to a dissertation on rhetoric ; but, as an 
illustration of the doctrine we have laid down, it may be per- 


mitted, in even a work like ours, to offer a specimen or two 
Von. I. 1 
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of this wonderful talent of expressing in a few sentences, or 
even in a few words, all that distinguished a long and diver- 
sified life, and a sublime character. Paterculus, the last, 
though certainly not the least, of the great historical masters 
to whom we have alluded, in speaking of Mithridates, thus 
describes the hero and his fortunes—* him, whom we cannot 
pass over in silence, but of whom it is not easy to speak as 
we ought—indefatigable in war—terrible, as well by his po- 
licy as by his courage—always great by his genius—some- 
times so by his fortune—at once a soldier and a general, he 
was, to the Romans, another Hannibal.” On another occa- 
sion, speaking of Cato, he says :—“ The image of virtue, he 
more nearly approached the nature of the divinity than of 
man—never doing good from motives of ostentation, but al- 
ways from a necessity which did not permit him to do other- 
wise—never believing any thing to be reasonable, that was 
not strictly just—wholly untainted by the vices of humanity, 
and always superior to fortune.” 

This strong and powerful sketching—so beautiful, so use- 
ful, and even so indispensable to history, does not comport 
with the character and purposes of biography. These, re- 
quire many and minute details, and much nice and elaborate 
finishing, and impose the complicated duty of exhibiting the 
subject, at one time in the bustle of business and contention 
of the passions, and again, in the stillness and seclusion of 
private life—where the hero is put off with the helmet and 
the sword—where every thing artificial in temper, in man- 
ners, in habits, and in principles, is laid aside, and where we 
discover only the husband, the father, the master, and the 
friend. 

However easy this task may appear to men of genius, in 
speculating upon it, it will be found, on experiment, to be dif- 
ficult and embarrassing. ‘To descend with dignity ; to pass 
from subjects, imteresting and momentous, which adorn or 
instruct or afflict a whole people, to those which light up 
the smiles, or awaken the sorrows, of a single family; to 
exchange the grave for the gay—or the distant for the fa- 
miliar—the agitations of a nation, for the playfulness of the 
boudoir or the gambols of the nursery, is even more difficult 
in literature than in life, and presupposes a versatility of ta- 
lent, a grace, a judgment, and a knowledge, rarely associated 
in the same writer; and in the want of which is, perhaps, to be 
found the true solution of the problen—Why, among both 
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ancients and moderns, instances of successful biography are 
so rare f 

Of the Roman writers, Cornelius Nepos, though well en- 
titled, from the elegance and precision of his style, to the rank 
of a classic, has obviously forgotten, or disregarded, the 
special duty of the biographer ; as he gives only great and 
leading occurrences in the lives of those, whom he has se- 
lected for commemoration: while, on the other hand, Sueto- 
nius, though speaking as freely of emperors, as they them- 
selves lived, (as remarked by Erasmus,) though telling every 
thing and concealing nothing, and though apparently warp- 
ed by no prejudice for, or against, any individual,—is, not- 
withstanding, a mere annalist ; creating little, if any interest 
in his reader, and often disgusting him by a tedious and scru- 
pulous attention to trifles. 

Nor are the two Grecian masters without faults, or with- 
out censure. ‘The latest of these, Diogenes Laertius, took 
upon himself the task of exhibiting the lives, not of the great 
and the powerful—not of kings and of emperors, but of the 


learned and the wise, the salt of the earth. Yet, under all 


the stimulus of his subject, and with the richest materials 
before him, he has palpably failed. Plutarch, who has been 
called the father of biography, has more admirers, and has 
better deserved them. Diligent in collecting facts, and faith- 
ful in narrating them—a friend to virtue, and a respecter of 
religion, he is generally instructive, and often entertaining. 
The execution, no less than the idea, of his parallel lives, 
demonstrates his genius ; but certainly with some abatement 
of moral fame, if it be true, that in the comparisons he has 
drawn between Cicero and Demosthenes, between Cato and 
Aristides, between Sylla and Lysander, and between Marcel- 
lus and Pelopidas, may be discovered a gross partiality for 
his own countrymen. Dacier has, besides, criticised his 
style ; and Knox, an English parson, objects to him his su- 
perstitions ;—but perhaps the most blameable thing about 
him, as a writer, is his strong and ungovernable propensity to 
digression—which, though it always shows erudition, has 
often no necessary connexion with his subject. 

Modern literature abounds in biographical writing ; and 
that of France, in particular, is deluged with it, under the 
general and fashionable title of Memoirs. Yet of this su- 
perabundance, how small a portion is destined to survive a 
delivery from the press? Those of De Torcy, of Turenne, 
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of Sully, and of De Retz, continue to engage the attention 
of soldiers, of statesmen, and of scholars ; and the last work, 
no doubt, is particularly entitled to distinction, not only 
from the profound knowledge of men and of business which 
it displays, but from the talent it evinces for strong and im- 
pressive writing. 

British biography, though less in quantity than French, 
is yet very abundant, and, upon the whole, not better in 
quality than that of its more flippant neighbour. Wood’s 
Athenz, was the work of a university ; and the Biographia 
Britannica, may be regarded as that of a nation; yet of the 
former, it is admitted, ‘ that it has no merit as aii elegant com- 
position; ” and of the latter, ‘ that though the plan be good, 
it has been unequally and indifferently executed.” Mallet’s 
Life of Bacon, (written in imitation of the Life of Agricola, 
by Tacitus,) and Middleton’s Life of Cicero ; Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, and the auto-biographies of Hume and Gibbon, 
are the British chefs d’cuvres in this species of writing. Of 
these, Johnson’s are the best, and contain, in particular, a 
parallel between Dryden and Pope, not exceeded by any 
similar production in any language, unless, indeed, we ex- 
cept Justin’s celebrated comparison between Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon; or that of Voltaire, between Peter 
I. of Russia, and Charles XII. of Sweden. 

Even our own literature, young and immature as it is, 
and as it will continue to be, until writing takes its stand 
among our arts as a distinct profession, is not altogether des- 
titute of valuable biographical specimens. Marshall’s Life of 
Washington, when it shall have outlived the party spirit of 
the men and the times it describes, will stand high for the 
extent and authenticity of its materials—for the clearness 
and modesty of its style—for the general impartiality of its 
statements, and that uniform good sense, which, according 
to the critics, is the characteristic of Plutarch; and which 
consists, not merely in saying wise things, but in never say- 
ing foolish ones. The Life of Franklin, by himself, is ano- 
ther home-production, entitled to much commendation, and 
containing, perhaps, the best account we possess of a young 
man, struggling with adversity, and making his way from 
ignorance, poverty, and obscurity, to the high places, not 
merely of office, “‘ which may be gained by reptiles as well 
as by eagles,” but of the arts, of the sciences, and of litera- 
ture, 
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What young man can read the following passage, (written 
with the frankness of Rousseau and the simplicity of Addi- 
son,) without a determination to amend his life and his 
creed, if either has been bad, or even doubtful? ‘ My pa- 
; ‘rents,’ says the writer, ‘ had given me, betimes, religious im- 
‘ pressions, and | received from my infancy, a pious educa- 
‘tion in the principles of Calvinism. But scarcely was | ar- 
é ‘rived at fifteen years of age, when, after having doubted 
‘in turn of different tenets, according as | found them com- 
‘bated in the different books that I read, I began to doubt 
‘of revelation itself. Some volumes against deism, now fell 
‘into my hands ; they were said to be the substance of ser- 
‘mons, preached at Boyle’s lectures. It happened that they 
* produced on me an effect precisely the reverse of what was 
‘intended by the writers; for the arguments of the deists, 
‘which were cited in order to be refuted, appeared to be 
*much more forcible than the refutation itself. In a word, 
‘I soon became a professed deist. My arguments perverted 
‘some other young persons, particularly Collins and Ralph. 
‘ But in the sequel, when I recollected, that they had both 
‘used me extremely ill, without the smallest remorse ; when 
‘I considered the behaviour of Keith, another freethinker, 
‘and my own conduct towards Vernon and Miss Reed, which 
‘at times gave me much uneasiness, I was led to suspect, 
‘that this doctrine, though it might be true, was not useful. 
: ‘1 began, also, to entertain a less favourable opinion of my 
‘London pamphlet, of which the object was to prove, from 
‘the attributes of God, [ goodness, wisdom, and power, | that 
‘there could be no such thing as evil in the world ; that vice 

‘and virtue did not in reality exist, and were nothing more 
j ‘than vain distinctions. Ino longer regarded it as so 
‘blameless a work as I had formerly imagined; and I sus- 
‘pected, that some error must imperceptibly have glided into 
‘my argument, by which all my inferences were affected, as 
‘frequently happens in metaphysical reasonings. Ina word, 
‘I was at last convinced, that truth, probity, and sincerity, 
‘in transactions between man and man, were of the utmost 
‘importance to the happiness of life, and 1 resolved from 
‘that moment, (and wrote the resolution in my journal,) to 
‘practise them as long as [ lived.’ 

Of another work, similar in kind, of home-production and 
of recent date, (and which gives title to this article,) we 
would fain speak, as we have already spoken of the Lives of 
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Washington and Franklin ; but we owe it to truth to say, that 
whether this be regarded as a specimen of American litera- 
ture, or as a portion of American history, it is equally objec- 
tionable. Having thus frankly given our opinion, we neces- 
sarily incur the obligation of justifying it, in both its parts, 
and shall proceed accordingly to show a few of the defects 
of the work, 

Ist. Asa literary composition ; and, 

2d. As a chronicle or register of public events. 

No one could reasonably expect from a gentleman, who 
for the first time g. s to a dancing school at the age of fifty, 
all the nice and delicate attentions to movements and atti- 
tudes, that would distinguish a Vestris or a Duport, whose 
whole lives have been devoted to the art; and as little, per- 
haps, could it be expected that one, whose principal occupa- 
tion it has been to decipher antiquated English and bad 
Latin, and who makes his first appearance as a writer, at a 
period of life when wise men generally throw up the trade— 
should pay much attention to such small things as preposi- 
tions and conjunctions, relatives and antecedents, verbs and 
adverbs, &c. &c. which grammarians have invented to puz- 
zle boys of all ages. But what we have a right to expect 
from all men of sound mind and memory, who offer them- 
selves as public instructors, are, (1st,) a clear and well dis- 
criminated order, or arrangement, of the several points to be 
treated ; (2d,) an avoidance of vulgar, affected, bombastic, or 
hyperbolical language ; (3d,) a rejection of all involved or 
obscure sentences; and, (4th,) a thorough acquaintance with 
the literal or figurative meaning of every word actually em- 
ployed in the work. An observance of these rules, exclusively 
of others, will not make a writer either neat and graceful, or 
correct and powerful, but will seldom fail to render him re- 
spectable ; so that though we may not be able to praise, 
neither shall we find it easy to censure. 

On this subject, Mr. Johnson must have thought different- 
ly, (if he thought at all,) since he has not scrupled to violate 
all these indispensable rules, without the smallest apparent 
repugaaacy. To his first chapter is given the laconic title 
of ‘ Birth, Parentage, and Early Lafe,’ whence we had a 
right to expect, in succession, an account of the General’s 
nativity—another of the family-tree, and a third, which should 
exhibit to us the boyhood and youth of the hero. But in- 
stead of this, in the verv first page, and even in the first pa- 
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ragraph of this page, he is presented, not “ puling and puk- 
ing in his nurse’s arms”—but at the mature age of thirty- 
nine years, in grand military costume, a little lame in one 
leg, and somewhat blind in one eye, but on the whole, a port- 
ly, imposing figure, under marching orders for the southern 
army. After this personal description, follows one of the 
general’s manners, ‘ which, though uniformly consonant to 
‘ the gravity of his character and the dignity of his station, 
‘ were,’ it seems, ‘ sometimes cheerful even to playfulness ; 
‘but always marked with that unaffected urbanity which 
* flows from the politeness of the heart.’ 

Becoming perhaps somewhat sensible of the disorder of 
his march, our biographer now begins to retrograde, and 
carries back his hero to the ‘ Siege of Boston,’ where he 
is made to astonish the natives, with the neatness of his style, 
the soundness of his judgment, the extent of his knowledge, 
and the bulk of his library ; after which, follows an explana- 
tion of the means by which he acquired his stern mtegrity 
and devotedness to religious and political liberty, and which, 
after all, turns out to be only a tradittonary impression, hand- 
ed down from his ancestor, John Greene, whom, ‘ the fana- 
tics of Massachusetts’ had handled somewhat roughly in a 
snow storm. 

Next in succession comes the narrative of John Gorton, 
and his persecution, capture, trial, sentence of death, and con- 
ditional pardon, &c. followed by a Panorama, (as our author 
would call it,) of the township of Warwick—the creek and 
the mills—the stone house and the blacksmith’s shop; and 
having thus prudently and humanely provided a comfortable 
place for the General to be born in, he at last gives us a 
peep at the ‘ accouchement,’ and a horoscope, drawn on the 
occasion, by that great Narraganset astrologer and man- 
midwife, Dr. Spencer. 

Another specimen of ‘* confusion worse confounded,” may 
be seen in our author’s everlasting story of Join Banks, and 
his army contracts and bills of exchange—which, being in- 
tended as a defence of the General, ought to have been con- 
tinuous, unbroken by any episode, and cleared from all ob- 
scurities, whether in the facts themselves, or in the manner 
of stating them. But, instead of this, he clips his thread in- 
to a hundred pieces, and then attempts to work the fragments 
into a web, with other and totally different materials. The 
first notice taken of the business, is at page 256, vol. I. in 
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which he announces reports ‘ as false and calumnious as 
* those which affected the General’s moral character, whilst 
‘in the quarter master’s department,’ viz.: his ‘ having com- 
‘bined with certain merchants, under the firm of Hunter, 
‘ Banks & Co. to participate in a contract for the supply of 
‘ the troops, and even to practise upon the necessities of his 
‘companions in arms.’ Still, this is a mere note of prepara- 
tion, ending in a promise, that the subject should be taken 
up and discussed ‘ in good time.’ At the end of thirty-two 
quarto pages, this good time had, as we hoped, arrived ; but 
it was only to make us acquainted with the principal per- 
sonages of the drama, and to furnish a hint of the general 
nature of the business, when the curtain again falls, and other 
and different scenes follow—a plot to carry off the General 
—Col. Lee’s motives for leaving the army—the discontents 
of the legion and of the Pennsylvania line—and, lastly, a 
sketch of the enjoyments furnished by the neighbourhood of 
Round O, ‘ in spite of military bickerings’—such as good 
dinners, old wine, and rich heiresses; to all which is very 
properly appended a scrap of sentimental metaphysics, show- 
ing that ‘ in modern times, and among civilized nations, the 
‘ transition from war to love is uniform and direct.’ ‘These 
subjects occupy no less than seventy-four pages, when lo! 
John Banks is again brought on the stage, to make a bow, or 
to snuff the candles ; for he is immediately withdrawn, under 
a recollection that before our author can proceed with the 
sequel of this thrice-begun tale, he must go back to the 
events which happened prior to the discovery of Banks’ 
partnership with Burnett, (the General’s aid,) and the illicit 
commerce carried on by them with the British posts. ”Tis 
not therefore till the whole of this new matter is disposed of, 
that Mr. Johnson finds time to give us the substance of the 
General’s defence ! 

We have already hinted, that our estimate of the language 
of the sketches, is not more favourable than that already ex- 
pressed with regard to their method or arrangement; and 
the specimens we are able to furnish, without any particu- 
lar search, will, we think, sufficiently justify the suggestion. 

Ist. The language is sometimes vulgar; as in the follow- 
ing instances :—‘ that have as yet been written-—‘ delivered 
‘up to me’—‘ requested of the latter to preserve’—‘ disap- 
‘ pointed in’—‘ never did man make more earnest efforts than 
‘governor Matthews did’—* the letters of Greene allege a 
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‘disappointment, but contain no imputation on General 
‘ Sumpter, because of it/—‘ the first commencement of the 
‘ revolutionary ferment-—‘ immediately after that event, 
* D’Estaing had left the American coast.’ The words print- 
ed in italics are all vulgar pleonasms, and ought to have been 
omitted. 

2d. It is often grammatically corrupt, as follows :-— Being 
‘ joined by his cavalry that had swum the river’—‘ there are 
‘insects of the spider-kind, whose sting will prove mortal, if 
* their venom be not arrested by proper applications’—‘ one 
* perfectly at their ease’—‘ him, who carries his researches’ 
—‘ the packet which contained the bills were forwarded by 
‘Captain Shelton, and to ensure their transportation, were 
‘ enclosed to Governor Harrison, with a request that they 
* should be forwarded to their direction-—‘ while making up 
*‘ the packet, General Scott, through whose hands they pass- 
‘ed,’ &c. &e. 

3d. It is frequently foppish or affected, as in the following 
instances :—‘ It smacked of federalism’—‘ there was in it a 
‘ taste of stubborn vindication’—‘ the politeness of the heart’ 
—‘if the reader will place himself on the Salsbury road, we 
‘ will give him a panorama of the battle’-—‘ his distresses are 
* dwelt upon with a degagé air’-—‘ one of the contretemps of 
* Greene’—‘ Wayne wished to take possession of Savannah, 
‘ wt et armis’—‘ the time for another of Marion’s avataras had 


'* arrived’—‘ powder is the sine gua non of war’—‘ Gunn de- 


‘ clared his resolution, to follow up the routine of the amende 
* honourable, by a personal attack’—‘ the uti possidetis prin- 
‘ ciple’-—‘ carte blanche’—‘ envelope’—‘ Tristes reliquiz,’* 
&c. &e. 

Ath. It is sometimes bombastic, being much too fine for the 
occasion. ‘ Wrapped in his cloak, and canopied by the 
* heavens, with his head pillowed on the root of a shady 
* china-tree, the General passed that night in slumbers, undis- 
‘turbed by anticipations of the bloody scenes of the follow- 
‘ing day.’ ‘It was the calm which rests on the deep, when 
‘ the conflict of the elements is concealed in the clouds.’ ‘ There 
‘ is a sacredness in the character of our revolution, that gives 


* No. 165, of the Spectator, (by Addison,) on the use of foreign words, 
may be profitably read by the Judge—and the more so, as he will find 
prefixed to it, a rule of Horace, which applies to the subject, and which 
limits the right of borrowing foreign words, to cases in which our own 
language altogether fails to convey our ideas 
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‘ importance to the minutest incident connected with it. Lake the 
‘ fly, that has plunged into the consecrated chalice, ils insignifi- 
‘eance gives place to a new character, communicated to it by asso- 
‘eration.’ While men govern the world, their passions govern 
‘men, and trifles act upon the passions, trifles will have much 
‘ to do in the affairs of mankind. From the war that desolated 
‘the kingdom of Priam, founded that of Rome, changed the 
‘face of conquering Greece, and gave two immortal poems 
‘to the world, to that which broke its rage upon the icebergs 
‘of Russia, gave a new master to Europe, and chained its 
‘ old one to a sea-girt rock, like the unhappy Andromeda, 
* many have been the mighty conflicts that have been pro- 
* duced by trifles. When the quail escaped from beneath the 
‘ cloak of Alcibiades, and the assembled people of Athens 
‘ran obsequiously to catch it, who would have imagined this 
‘ to be the first link in the chain of incidents that should de- 
‘ prive that people of liberty, and their country of the domi- 
‘nion of Greece? How sovereign must have been the reign 
‘ of trifles, when the mistress of the world was herself govern- 
* ed by the pecking of a chicken, or the perching of a crow! 
‘ And where was there ever a spectacle exhibited of abject 
‘subjection to trifles, more conspicuous than when in the 
* plains of Platea, the congregated armies of Greece, await- 
‘ ing the issue of a battle decisive of country, family, free- 
‘ dom, life, crouched beneath their shields, could abide the 
‘ pelting of the Persian darts, while an ignorant fanatic was 
‘ slaughtering oxen, to find the prophetic speck which chance 
‘ might place upon their intestines.’ Our author may, and 
very probably will, think it unjust, thus to stigmatize the 
finest parts of his work, and to put out the very “ eyes of 
his discourse.” But he ought to know that ornaments have 
their proper places, and that as no one but a savage would 
hang a diamond to his nose, so no practised and well in- 
structed writer would exert his strength in showing the value 
of trifles.* 

Sth. It often borders on the extravagant or hyperbolical ; 
as when in speaking of his hero he says, ‘ he exhibited a 
‘ splendour of military character, excelled only by him [Wash- 
‘ ington] whom none can equal.’ Of the same person he says, 


,.’ * The phraseology of this passage is not its greatest fault; if regarded 
“as an argument it is worse, for it defeats itself, and before it ends, stigma- 


.tizes as blockheads both Greeks and Romaas, for their “ abject subjection 
to trifles.” 
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_ (after stating his acquisition of Turenne’s Works, Sharp’s 
fi- _ Guide, Plutarch’s Lives, and Czsar’s Commentaries, ) “ he 
| ‘ read and studied, with a military eye, the history of all the 
© wars of celebrity.’ Again—‘ Advantages in early life he 
ch had none: yet, in the same paragraph we read, that 
ej Greene ‘was a striking mstance of what good examples, 
‘sound principles, and industrious habits can accomplish,’ 


ne eee 


: And afterwards, speaking of the character and conduct of the 
gs ; General’s father, he adds, ‘ Nor did he fail to inspire them, 
ts | (hiseight sons, ) with the most elevated principles of moral con- 
" * duct, or to form them for the conscientious discharge of those 
a * duties, which constitute the good man and the useful citizen.’ 
"A We know not how Mr. Johnson may estimate these things ; 
an but in our opinion they were advantages. Of Marion’s ac- 
jg | Uvity it is said—‘ the movement of this officer was that of 
“2 & light, and his actions partook of its purity.’ In the preface, 
r we have the following passage: ‘ It cannot be denied, that 
a ‘ there exists a considerable defect in all the histories of that 
>” £ period [the revolution] that have as yet been written. For 
. _* although the military and more public events, may have 
‘ ‘been accurately narrated, the intrigues that agitated Con- 
‘ gress, and a variety of events, explanatory of their acts and 
| ‘ their errors—remain in utter obscurity. Of all these, Mr, 
4 ‘ Read could have furnished the most perfect narrative.’ If 
a these intrigues were as numerous or complicated as_ this 
~ passage would induce us to believe, a perfect narrative of all 
= of them, would be not merely extraordinary, but. miraculous, 
4 and, of course, very much beyond the powers of Mr. Read, 
| or of any other man. 
yd 6th. The sentences are sometimes znvolved and obscure, as 
“ in the following instances :—‘ Some years since I was con- 
d * sulted by Mrs. Shaw, &c. Until that time, 1 had never un- 
| ‘ derstood,’ &c. What time is meant by some years since ? 
A That time is a definite expression, referring to some month, 
‘© or day, or year ; and when we make use of it, the time refer- 
" red to ought to be specified, otherwise the expression conveys 
m no precise idea. ‘ Over the whole country, as far as the li- 
< ‘mits of New-York, or to the Pacific Ocean,’ as though 
< these were synonymous terms. 
” ‘General Sumpter retired across the Santee, and Marion into the 
a heart of his brigade, to undergo any of those military transformations, 
.. to which he, in common with the other state commanders, was con- 
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‘ The field of battle (Kutaw Springs,) was, at this instant, rieli in 
the dreadful scenery which disfigures such a picture. On the left, 
Washington’s cavalry, routed and flying horses, plunging as they died, 
or coursing the field, without their riders, while the enemy with pois- 
ed bayonet, issued from the thicket, upon the wounded or unhorsed 
rider: in the fore ground, Hampton covering and collecting the scat- 
tered cavalry ; while Kirkwood, with his bayonets, rashed furiously 
to revenge their fall, [Whose fall ?] and a road strewed with the bo- 
dies of men and horses, and the fragments of dismounted artillery.’ 


‘ Notwithstanding the defection of his militia, and the retirement of the 
legion, Sumpter had still a sufficient number of troops, to have held 
the enemy in a state of investment, whilst he tried the effect of his ar- 
tillery; but finding that it brought with it no supply of ammunition, 
being but twenty miles from Charleston, and at a place accessible by 
tide water, having heard that Lord Rawdon had moved down in force 
from Orangeburgh, being himself now fifteen miles below Monk’s 
eorner, which is but sixteen from Goose-creek bridge, where Lord 
Rawdon’s force might already have arrived, there being serious 
ground for apprehending disaster, General Sumpter resolved to retreat 
across the Santee.’ p. 174. 

7th. Our last assertion under this general head is, that 
some of our author’s terms, though sufficiently common, have 
been totally and shamelessly misapplied. ‘Tired, however, 
of word-catching, we shall give but a few instances of this 
fault. Speaking of General Greene’s papers, he says, ‘1 
‘Jearnt that they had been carefully hushanded, and never yet 
‘submitted to the examination of any one, with a view either 
‘to add to the materials of general history, or furnish 
‘those of a biography of the great man,’ &c. But husband- 
ing a thing, always implies a use of it, though a frugal one, 
and of course does not express Mr. Johnson’s idea. Speak- 
ing of the old congress, he says, ‘ A variety of events, expla- 
‘natory of their acts and errors, which transpired with closed 
‘ doors, or out of doors, remain in utter obscurity.’ To tran- 
spire at all, is, as we believe, to escape from concealment to 
publicity, or from darkness to light; but how a thing, which 
has transpired, either with closed doors or out of doors, can 
remain in utter obscurity, is what we do not comprehend. 
So, in describing the battle of Eutaw Spring, he represents 
the left wing of the British line as having fallen into irretriev- 
able disorder ; yet this very wing regains its order, unites in 
am attack on the American troops, and wrests from them a 
victory, which they had half won, and ought to have com- 
pleted. Lastly, and to crown all, he tells us gravely, and 
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not in a whisper, as if there was any thing wrong in the 
circumstance, that his hero had always entertained a con- 
temptible opinion of General Conway. On this we only re- 
mark, that a writer who does not know the difference be- 
tween a contemptuous and a contemptible opinion, ought to 
be put into a short jacket and petticoat, and sent to school, 
with a horn-book and primer, to begin his education. We 
now proceed to our second general head, viz. the faults of 
Mr. Johnson’s book, as a chronicle, or register of public 
events. 

As no one can be more sensible than ourselves, that 
‘artis long and life short,” we shall neither waste our own 
time, nor that of our readers, in proving, what is sufficiently 
known already,—that without truth, history becomes ro- 
mance; and that, though it may amuse the imagination, it 
can never be made a rule of human conduct, either in act- 
ing or in judging. What is perhaps less obvious is, that 
deficient veracity may be the result of different causes ; 
some of which involve a high degree of moral turpitude in 
the writer, while others impeach only his diligence or his 
capacity. ‘The effects of these several causes are, however, 
nearly alike; and the credit of a person, or of an action, 
may be sent down to posterity as effectually obscured or 
destroyed by the ignorance which does not know, or the 
folly which cannot learn, as by the malignity and falsehood 
that designedly and mischievously misrepresents the truth. 
We make these remarks, with no ill will to the author of the 
work under examination, but, on the other hand, for the ex- 
press purpose of acquitting him, at the threshold, of all vo- 
luntary misrepresentation ; and the more so, as he has ren- 
dered every imputation of this kind wholly unnecessary, by 
candidly acknowledging a state of feeling, towards his he- 
roes and demi-gods, far surpassing the efiects of the nitrous 
oxide gas; and which, however excited, is quite incompati- 
ble with that fair, and sober, and quiet exercise of the facul- 
ties, that ought always to characterize the writer of history. 

W ithout farther introduction, we proceed to examine the 
author’s relation of what he denominates the twe conspira- 
cies, Which disfigure our revolutionary story,—the one, 
‘to put down Gen. Washington ;’ the other, ‘ to close the war 
tn usurpation and monarchy.’ 


Of the former, he says, ‘We know not if there exists, or ever was 
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published, a detailed account of this mysterious affair ; and at this late 
day, it may be an object of curiosity with our readers, to know what 
were the received opinions on the subject, of the best informed per- 
sons of that day. This we shall present from original papers in our 
possession. 

‘When Gen. Washington was hesitating what course to pursue, on 
the embarkation of Sir W. Howe from New-York, in 1777, Gen. 
Mifflin, then Quartermaster General, was exceedingly importunate 
with him to hasten to the protection of Philadelphia. General Wash- 
ington was unwilling to march southwardly, as long as it remained doubt- 
tul whether Howe had not sailed for Boston, or might not sudden- 
ly return and ascend the North River, in co-operation with Bur- 
goyne. ‘But to pacify Mifflin, he submitted the subject to a council 
of war, and at that council Gen. Greene incurred the unrelenting hatred 
of Mifflin, by opposing successfully his wishes to march immediately to 
Philadelphia ;—not that Washington or Greene had any serious doubts 
with regard to the real destination of Howe, but they thought his 
fieet would be sufficiently delayed in ascending the Delaware, to 
enable them to reach Philadelphia in time to oppose him; and there 
was, therefore, no necessity to leave him scope for a coup de main.’ 

‘In the midst of the excitement that had been produced by Gen, 
Mifflin’s complaints, the news arrived of the surrender of Burgoyne. 
The battle of Brandywine had then been lost, Howe was in possession 
of Philadelphia, and congress had fled to York Town.—The honours 
of Washington appeared to have been cast into shade by the brilliant 
successes of Gates. Impartial history will one day decide, whether 
the latter did not reap the laurels that ought to have graced the brows 
of Schuyler, of Starke, and of Arnold. 

‘It is certain, that invidious comparisons, unfavourable to Washing- 
ton, were at that time too much the fashion of the day. But the 
nation and the army knew well his worth, and frowned his enemies 
into silence. Yet certain it is, that at that time he had enemies, and 
among them, were ranked Samuel Adams, the Lees of Virginia, 
Wilson of Pennsylvania, and some minor characters. Whether the 
design was to substitute Gates or Lee, appeared to have been un- 
settled among the party ; but certainly to substitute one or the other. 
— Whether General Mifflin ever entered deeply into the views of the 
party, cannot now be ascertained. It is, however, very certain, that, 
but for the clamour which he had so successfully excited against the 
commander in chief, Conway never would have dared to prosecute 
his machinations. The conformity of their views fastened upon 
them, in the public estimation, a co-operation in design. 

‘ An opinion was entertained, on some evidence against Gates and 
Conway, which was probably not unfounded in truth, that Samuel 
Adams, R. H. Lee, and Mifilin, had it in contemplation, to substitute 
General Lee for Washington, but that Gates and Conway thought it 
a favourable opportunity to make use of the discontents of that party 
to supplant him themselves. 
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‘We know not if there exists any evidence to prove, that General 
Lee had embarked with either party. On the contrary, from the in- 
tercourse kept up between Generals Greene and Lee, during their 
lives, we are induced to think he had not.... ‘That he would have ac~ 
cepted the command, and been gratified in it, there can be no doubt ; 
but there exists no evidence of his having actively engaged in the effort 
to sink Washington in the estimation of the public, unless his con- 
duct, during, and after the battle of Monmouth, and his severe ani- 
madversions on the affair of Fort Washington, receive a construction, 
of which it must be acknowledged, they were too fairly susceptible.’ 

‘With respect toGates and Conway, the evidence was such, as left 
not a doubt upon the public mind. It is well known, that the first 
development of the intrigue, was made at the table of Lord Sterling, 
by a gentleman attached to Gates’ family.... The present Major Ge- 
neral Wilkinson, has in his memoirs, given a detailed account of the 
circumstances, attending the communication. Until that was pub- 
lished, it was supposed to have been designedly made under the in- 
fluence of patriotic feelings; but it is now candidly acknowledged, 
to have been an indiscretion. . .. Inaddition to this information, we have 
the evidence of General Morgan, who was then serving under Gates, 
and who being tampered with, as he considered it, by Gates, upon this 
subject, incurred his lasting hatred, by repulsing him with indigna- 
tion.—As to Conway, General Washington pronounced him “an 
active and malignant partisan.” ’ 

‘The offensive passage in Conway’s letter to Gates, was this— 
Heaven has determined to save your country, or a weak General 
and bad Counsellors would have ruined it. ... We are in possession of 
various communications, to prove, that the “ weak counsellors” of this 
best of men,... were Generals Greene and Knox, who were supposed 
to possess his private ear, and were known to be his faithful and af- 
fectionate adherents.’ pp. 153—157, vol. i. 

Such is the mirror, which, according to our biographer, is 
to reflect the opinions of the best informed persons of that 
day, in relation to this mysterious aflair ; and which, from 
their freshness and novelty, (for they never, it seems, have 
been detailed before,) cannot fail to be acceptable to modern 
readers. But did our learned author, in the hurry of his 
details, stop long enough to ask himself—to what they all 
amounted ? Was he aware, that no two of them will sup- 
port each other ? Or does he conclude, that because this dis- 
crepancy shows nothing of artifice in making up the story, 
that therefore it cannot but recommend it to both notice 
and belief ? 

It is worthy of remark, that notwithstanding our author’s 
many and careful researches into the contents of the trunk. 
which Mrs. Shaw ordered to be delivered up to him, nothing 
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is found to fix even his own opinions, with regard to the /eé- 
der of this first conspiracy. ‘ Whether,’ he says ‘ the de- 
‘ sign was to substitute Gates, or Lee, appeared to be unsettled 
‘among the party, but certainly to substitute one or the 
‘other.’ Again, he adds, ‘ whether Mifflin ever entered 
‘ deeply into the views of the party, cannot now be ascer- 
‘ tained ;’ and of course, from want of evidence, the Genera! 
is acquitted. Yet, in the only proof submitted, and that a 
letter from Greene, Mifflin is denounced as the leader and 
head of the faction ! ‘ An opinion,’ says Mr. Johnson, ‘ was 
* entertained, on some evidence, [which it is, however, most 
* prudent not to detail,] that Samuel Adams, and the Lees, 
‘ &c. had it in contemplation to substitute Lee for Washing- 
‘ton; but we know not, that any evidence exists to prove, 
‘that Lee embarked with either party, and we are induced 
* to think he did not, from the intercourse kept up between 
‘him and Greene, during their lives.’ And accordingly, 
though an open and decided vilifier of Washington, he also 
is absolved by our literary pope ! 

Gates and Conway, the only remaining military conspira~ 
tors, not having such intercourse with Greene to plead, do 
not meet with any similar indulgence, but, on the other 
hand, are pursued, as we think, without mercy, or reason, or 
justice. A letter of Conway’s, said to contain an irreveren- 
tial passage with regard to Washington’s military character 
and conduct, was written to Gates; and, letters being like 
stolen goods, the receiver was not unreasonably held to be 
equally guilty with the writer. Such is the substance of the 
argument employed; and a very ingenious process it cer- 
tainly is, for making two criminals out of one. But are we 
sure there was one? Where shall we seek for this obnoxious 
letter? Has our biographer seen it? No: but Wilkinson 
saw it, and, in ‘a moment of indiscretion,’ stated its con- 
tents to M‘Williams—who communicated them to Sterling— 
who reported them to Washington—who sent a copy of them 
to Gates. And what then? Did Gates acknowledge the 
correctness of the copy transmitted to him? Just the re- 
verse; he declared it to be “ spurious,” and that, “in both 
“words and substance, it was a wicked forgery.” Indeed! 
And what said Wilkinson to this? Did he attempt to make 
good the statement he had furnished? No. Such a course, 
had it been practicable, would no doubt have been pursued : 
because, to have fixed a falsehood upon the old, honest. ve- 
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vacious conqueror of Burgoyne, and that too in defence of a 
conspirator, would, at that time, have been merit enough to 
have made any man’s fortune. But “conscience makes 
cowards of us all.” Wilkinson knew well that the state- 
ment was false, and, what was still more appalling, thas 
Gates held the letter in question, and could at all times dis- 
prove any misrepresentation of it. ‘Thus unable to go for- 
ward, and incapable of remaining where he was, he was con- 
strained to go back; and, though three times questioned on 
the contents of the letter—once by Conway, again by Ster- 
ling, and lastly by Washington—he uniformly answered in 
a way to avoid contradicting Gates, and at length came out 
with a full and unqualified declaration, that the whole story, 
transmitted by Sterling to Washington, was a falsehood. 

As this testimony of Wilkinson is the pivot on which the 
accusation turns, and as our author (notwithstanding his quo- 
ting it as an authority) cannot but be ignorant both of its 
nature and its extent, we must be permitted, at even the ha- 
zard of being tedious, to make a few extracts from it. At 
page 340, vol. Ist, of the Memoirs, we read as follows :-— 
‘Whilst at camp, I was visited by Gen. Conway, a stran- 
‘ger, with whom I never spoke before or since. He took 
‘‘me aside, and inquired whether I had seen a letter of his 
‘“‘to Gen. Gates, containing certain expressions concerning 
“Gen. Washington’s military conduct. He stated the ex- 
‘pressions to me, and informed me that Gen. Washington 
‘had charged him with having made use of expressions de- 
“rogatory from his professional character. I recollected 
‘the letter, but J did not think its language accorded with 
“ that, then expressed to me by Gen. Conway; and I answer- 
‘ed him to that effect.” It is to this interview with Con- 
way, and to this first denial of the correctness of the extract, 
that Lord Sterling alludes, in the following passage of a let- 
ter to Wilkinson :—* After you had lately been in camp, he 
(Conway) says, that he inquired, whether you had seen 
‘the letter he wrote to Gen. Gates ;—that you said you 
‘had, and that you had declared, in the presence of several, 
‘that there were no such words, or any words to that effect, 
‘on the letter.” To this Wilkinson replies :—‘ On my late 
‘arrival in camp, Brig. Gen. Conway informed me, that he 
‘had been charged by Gen. Washington with writing # let- 
‘ter to Major Gen. Gates, reflecting on the General and the 
7” ee : The particulars of this charge [ cannot now recol- 
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“lect. I had read the letter alluded to, and I did not con- 
“sider the information conveyed in his Excellency’s letter, 
‘* (to Conway,) as expressed by him, to be literal; and well 
“remember replying to that effect.” At page 394, vol. Ist, 
we have Mr. Wilkinson’s account of the conversation held 
between him and Gen. Washington, on the subject of this 
very extract:—‘‘I went early, agreeably to request, was 
‘kindly received, and after a few minutes, the General in- 
“‘vited me into his cabinet, and opened the subject of Gen. 
‘“‘ Conway’s letter. A conversation ensued, in which I took 
‘occasion to remark on the cruel misrepresentations of Lord 
“ Sterling, disclaiming any correspondence, or even acquaint- 
“ance with M‘ Williams, and utterly denying the information he 
(Gen. W.) had received from his Lordship.” 

Here, then, is the most direct evidence (derived too from 
the informer himself) that the slander, founded on the sup- 
posed contents of Conway’s letter, propagated and believed 
for half a century, and now adduced by our biographer, as a 
proof that two distinguished officers of the army of the revo- 
lution had conspired to put down the Commander in Chief, 
is an impudent and vile falsehood from beginning to end.* 

What remains of the evidence brought to support this 
miserable fiction, are two anecdotes,—the one, told in an 
anonymous work, ascribed to Capt. A. Graydon, and which 
affects Conway alone; the other, found in a note attached 
to Lee’s Memoirs, and which affects Gates exclusively. On 
the former of these we remark, that though we do most con- 
scientiously believe that the whole story of this conspiracy 
was a fabrication, got up merely to divert public opinion 
from ‘ those invidious comparisons, unfavourable to Wash- 
‘ington, which were so fashionable at that day,’ and which 
were the unavoidable result of contrasts, forcing themselves 
on every unprejudiced mind, between battles won in the 
north and others lost in the south,—still it is by no means our 
intention, either to assert or to insinuate, that the indiscre- 
tion of individuals did not, in some degree, give colour to 
the fabrication. Rush’s ridiculous letter to Patrick Henry, 
leaves no doubt on this head; and Conway’s hasty and in- 


* How comes it, that our pains-taking biograpber should not have no- 
ticed the two letters from Gates and Mifflin, published by Gordon, and 
never contradicted during their lives? In these, they severally and so- 
lemnly deny any connexion with a party, having a design to put down 
Washington, and even any knowledge of the existence of such a party. 
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decorous remark (as recorded by Graydon) proves it quite 
as decisively. 

Of this gentleman—this French-Irish knight of St. Lou- 
is—we happen to know something personally, and what we 
do know, leaves us perfectly convinced, that among many 
good qualities which belonged to him, prudence was not to 


- be found. Had he lived in the time, and served in the army 


of Alexander, his would, no doubt, have been the fate of Phi- 
Jotas. He would neither have believed that the hero was a 
God, nor the son of a God; nor, (what by the way would 
have been much easier,) could he have been prevailed upon 
to say, that he believed he was either ; on the contrary, no- 
thing is more probable, than that to the first courtier he met, 
he would have criticised the pretension, and left to his frank 
and honourable companion the merit, or the meanness, of re- 
membering the censure, and printing it ina book. That he 
did not think, like our biographer, that General Washington’s 
military talents never were equalled, is unquestionably true; 
and that he may have even spoken freely of them, as stated 
by Graydon, is probable,—but what justice demands is, that 
we should not.exaggerate a mere indiscretion into a case of 
leze-majesté, and punish it as the act of a conspirator ; for, if 
speaking freely of Washington’s military conduct and cha- 
racter, give title to this kind of distinction, how few of our 
author’s greatest favourites will escape ? Will he be responsi- 
ble, that the opinion of Alexander Hamilton has, on that head, 
been uniformly respectful ? and can he assure himself, that 
that of Baron Steuben differed at all from Hamilton’s? Is he 
aware, that of the trio, who were to grace the banks of the 
Savannah, by a common residence, two have committed 
themselves to paper, and in letters to the supposed heads of 
the very conspiracy we are discussing ? As these documents 
are already before the public, there is no reason why we 
should not make Mr. Johnson better acquainted with them. 

General Joseph Read, of Pennsylvania, who was first the 
secretary, and again the adjutant-general of Washington, 
who knew him well, appreciated him justly, and loved him 
sincerely; and, ‘from whose pen,’ Mr. Johnson tells us, ‘ had 
* not death interposed, we were to have had such a history of 
‘ the revolution, as we can no longer hope ever to have.’ This 
gentleman, we repeat, thus qualified to judge, addressed the 
following letter to General Lee, and to give it more solemni- 
ty, made it official, by adding his title to his signature: 
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“ Dean GENERAL, 

“The letter you will receive with this, contains my sentiments 
with respect to your present station ; but, besides this, 1 have reasons 
for most earnestly wishing to have 1 you, where the princ ipal scene of 

action ts laid. 1 do not mean to flatter you, at the expense of any 
other, but I confess I do think, that ét is entirely owing to you, that 
this army and the liberties of America, so far as they are dependant 
on it, are not totally cut off. You have decision, a quality often 
wanting in minds otherwise valuable : and ascribe to this, our es- 
cape from York Island, from Kingsbridge, and the Plains; and } 
have no doubt, had you heoeth here, the garrison of Mount Washington 
would now have composed a part of this army; and from all these 
circumstances, I confess I ardently wish to see you removed from a 
place, where, I think there will be little call for your judgment and 
experience, to that where they are likely to be so necessary. Nor 
am I singular in my opinion ; every gentleman of the family, and 
the officers and soldiers generally, have a confidence in you. The ene- 
my constantly inquire where youare, and seem to me to be less confi- 
dent, when you are present. Colonel Cadwallader has been liberated 
from New-York, and he informs me that the enemy have a southern 
expedition in view, and that they hold us very cheap i in consequence 
of the late affair at Fort W ashington, where both the plan of defence 
and execution, were contemptible. if a real defence of the lmes was 
intended, the number was too few; if the fort only, the garrison was 
too numerous by half. General Washington’s own judgment, second- 
ed by representations from us, would, I believe, have saved the men 
and their arms ; but unluckily General Greene’s judgment was con- 
trary. This kept the General in a state of suspense till the stroke was 
struck. Oh General! an indecisive mind is one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes which can befall an army: how often have I lamented it 
‘this campaign. All circumstances considered, we are in a very aw- 
ful and alarming state, one that requires the utmost wisdom and firm- 
ness of mind. I conclude, with my clear and explicit opinion, that 
your presence is of the last i importance,” &c.* 

Hackensack, November 2} st, 1776. 


The letter ot General Wayne, the other person to whom 
we alluded, was addressed to General Gates, is a year later 
in date than Read’s, and shows, that the indecision, which 
was our affliction 1 in 1776, had by no means diminished in 
1777, 

* Camp at White Marsh, Nov. 21, 1777. 
* My DEAR GENERAL, 

“T most sincerely congratulate you on the unparalleled success of our 
arms under your conduct, which has surpassed even our most sanguine 
hopes, and which must, eventually, save this (otherwise) devoted 


* Memoirs of the Life of Genera! Charles Lee, p. 178. 
| 
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country. Fortune, to us, has proved a fickle goddess, although at 
one time she wore a pleasing aspect; but, like some other females, 
changed for the first new face she saw. i cannot say we treated her 
So kindly as she deserved; we slighted, in an idle moment, some of 
her best favours. I wish we had not done it more than once—for she 
more than once presented them. Before the battle of Brandywine, 
we had a most delightful opening. We neglected making the pro- 
per use of it; and in the great valley, the enemy took and remained 
in the most injudicious camp that ever troops sat down in. The 
hills, on each side, not more than a mile asunder—the enemy in the 
hollow, and the strongest ground I ever saw, with the Schuylkill in 
front, and unfordable, and the country [behind] open to receive us, in 
case of misfortune. We risked but little, the enemy their all. At 
Germantown, again, fortune smiled on our arms for near three hours, 
—the enemy broke, dispersed and flying in all quarters, and we in 
possession of their whole encampment, together with their artillery, 
park, &c. &c. A wind-mill attack was made on a house, into which 
six companies of light infantry had thrown themselves to avoid our 
bayonets. This gave the enemy time to rally. Our troops were 
deceived by the attack, thought it something formidable, and fell 
back to assist in what the *y deemed a serious affair. The enemy, 
finding themselves no longer pursued, and believing it to be a retreat, 


followed. Confusion ensued, and we ran away ‘from the arms of 


victory ready open to receive us. We have lost Fort Mifflin, alias 
Mud Island, after an investment of six weeks, and without any at- 
tempt to raise the siege ; the consequence of which will be, the loss 
of all our other works and shipping in the river, and will give easy 
winter quarters to Mr. Howe and his army, whilst we shall be redu- 
ced to the hard necessity of making a winter campaign in the open 
field, with naked troops, or give up the greatest part of this once hap- 
py state to be subjugated and laid under contribution. I have thus 
given you a true picture of our present situation, over which we must 
draw a veil until our arms produce one more lovely, which I do not 
yet despair of, 2f our worthy General will but follow his own good 


judgment, without listening too much to some councils.* 1 am,” 


&c. &c. 


Our inference from these letters is,—not that Read and 
Wayne had joined a conspiracy against the lawful authority 
of Washington, and, under this impulse, had spoken disre- 
spectfully of the talents and services of this officer,—but that, 
being men of independent character and feelings, and having 
only t the public good in view, they believed it to be at once their 
right oud their duty to speak of him and of them as they 
were, “nothing extenuating, nor setting down aught in ma- 


* Wilkinson’s Memoirs. 
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lice ;” and that the very fact of their having made Lee and 
Gates the depositories of these several and confidential opi- 
nions, is the purest evidence of their own belief, that nei- 
ther the one nor the other of these officers, had any view of 
supplanting the Commander in Chief in public trust or in 
public opinion. 

The anecdote told by the younger Lee, in his Memoirs of 
the Southern War, is the last in this series of pretended 
proofs, and is not, as we shall show, more deserving of cre- 
dit than its predecessors. The reader will recollect that it 
asserts three things—that Gates, after the affair of Saratoga, 
tampered with Morgan, with a view of detaching him from 
the support of Washington; that Morgan warmly resented 
this treatment; and that Gates, to punish him for having 
done so, omitted to name him in his official letter to con- 
gress. But even this is not enough for our biographer ; and 
in his improved version of the story, instead of a slight and 
temporary estrangement, as suggested by Lee, an inveterate 
hatred takes possession of Gates, which is only extinguished 
by death ! 

On these several assertions we remark—Ist, that Gates’s 
overture, whatever was its form, must have been of ve- 
ry dubious character; since Lee (who was no friend to 
Gates) qualifies Morgan’s opinion of it, by the words “ as he 
considered it ;” thus evidently admitting, that it was suscep- 
tible of another and different construction, from that put up- 
on it by Morgan. 2d. That the omission to mention this officer, 
in the letter carried by Wilkinson, proves nothing, by proving 
too much—as no other officer of the army, the bearer of the 
letter excepted, was mentioned init. 3d. That the ‘ lasting 
hatred’ imputed to Gates, showed itself only in respectful and 
friendly attentions ; for when designated, in 1780, to the com- 
mand of the Southern department, the General stipulated 
only two conditions—the exclusive nomination of his own staff, 
and the appointment and service of Morgan, as a brigadier 
under his command. ‘The adoption of this arrangement, 
found him (Morgan) a chief out of place, and somewhat dis- 
contented ; but on the first summons, he hastened to join the 
standard of his old and afiectionate leader, and as is suffi- 
ciently known, was promptly assigned, by him, to the com- 
mand of the light troops. 4th. That nothing was heard of 
this anecdote, in the years 1777, ’8, (when it would, no doubt, 
have been the subject of much private and public curiosity, ) 
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nor, until after the decease of the two persons, who alone could 
have verified or disproved it: And again, that, in 1813, Ge- 
neral Lee admitted that the story was not obtained from Mor- 
gan himself, but from some one whose name was not then 
recollected ; and that his third volume should be open to any 
proper qualification or correction of the statement. He ac- 
cordingly, in a letter of the 17th July, 1815, (written at Ha- 
vannah,) recalls the attention of his correspondent to the sub- 
ject, in the following words: ‘ While in Charlestown, I wish 
‘¢ to finish the last volume of my work, and therefore remind 
* you of your promise to furnish me with your memorandum 
‘¢ of the affair mentioned by you.” 

With regard to the members of congress, whom our author 
includes in the guilt of this conspiracy, as nothing specific is 
charged, so nothing can be particularly answered. But of 
them, it may not be amiss to remark generally, that in point 
either of usefulness or reputation, they were not inferior to 
any equal number of their associates; and that compared 
with the names of Samuel Adams, R.H. Lee, and James 
Wilson—that of William Johnson shrinks into nothing. De- 
legated by their States respectively, to exercise their several 
portions of the national sovereignty, it necessarily became 
part of their functions to judge of military character and con- 
duct ; and if those of General Washington were not such as 
they could conscientiously approve, what was the duty ith- 
posed upon them? Not, assuredly, to yield themselves to 
prejudice and party—but, on the other hand, to speak their 
sentiments honestly and openly. We do not here assert, (nor 
are we called upon to do so,) that the opinions entertained by 
them on this subject, were all essentially correct; but that 
whatever they may have been, theirs was the right to form 
and to deliver them, not merely in their representative capa- 
city, but as separate and individual members of the commu- 
nity also ; and that without this right, the government of the 
Union would have been as much a despotism as the govern- 
ment of Turkey. 

We now hasten to our second subject—an examination of 
the grounds on which our author asserts, that about the close 
of the war of the revolution, ‘ the boldest and most porten- 
‘tous intrigue took place, that ever threatened the liberties of 
‘ this country ?’ which, says he, ‘had for its object the sub- 
‘ stitution of a military despotism for our present free institu- 
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* tions ; and which was more deeply and dangerously combined, 
‘ than historians appear to be aware of.’ 

As we are now far removed from the period, to which this 
pretended intrigue must be considered as belonging, we hope 
to be able to treat the subject with the most rigorous impar- 
tiality,—neither denying nor dissembling, on the one hand, 
any thing which can be fairly brought to sustain the charge ; 
nor, on the other, admitting any thing of that hand, which 
cannot be clearly and distinctly established. And happy 
shall we be, if, upon this occasion, we shall have it in our 
power to eflace from the annals of America, a scandal, found- 
ed in error and nurtured by parity, and which, but for its ap- 
parent connexion with the fame of Washington, would have 
been long since consigned to contempt and oblivion. 

We have already shown, that Mr. Johnson has been less 
careful in making his assertions, and in scrutinizing his proofs, 
than becomes a writer of biography ; and it will be seen, in 
the present case, that it is even possible for him to arrive at a 
conclusion, with which his premises have nothing to do. At 
page 397 of the Sketches, vol. 2d, we are told ‘ of an insidi- 
* ous attempt, intended on the fidelity of General Greene, and, 
in the next page follows a developement, which would fasten 
the offence on the late Gouverneur Morris. It seems, that in 
rummaging that enormous pile of original papers, which 
made the felicity of our author for nearly eight years, one or 
more letters of the assistant financier were found—apparent- 
ly filled with common-place remarks on the deficient autho- 


rity of congress, and hints at the necessary consequences of 


this, to creditors both military and civil; but really contain- 
ing, according to Mr. Johnson, some deep, and hidden, and 
flagitious meanings, which might escape both observation and 
censure, but for a free use of those typographical finger- 
boards, commonly called italics, and which, in dexterous 
hands, become ample and able commentaries on dark and 
doubtful passages. 

To give the reader an opportunity of judging of the 
whole ground, the nature of the offence, as well as the 
means employed to illustrate and apply it, we shall quote 
all the extracts furnished by Mr. Johnson, verbatim et punc- 
tuatim., 
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“ Philadeiphia, Feb. 11th, 1783.—( Private. ) 
* Dear Sir, 

“ T cannot omit so good an opportunity of communicating to you my 
thoughts on the present situation of affairs. Knowing, as I do, that your 
heart is actuated by the same principles of justice, and the same sen- 
timents of policy, which influence my own, I can venture on a freedom 
of communication, which, to most men, would be imprudent. The 
approach of peace cannot but give very serious thoughts to every offi- 
- cer and soldier of the American army. ‘The promises made by the 
public, will, if performed, be of beneficial importance, and if broken, 
extremely injurious. The main army have had anxieties on this 
subject, and though I do not pretend to guess, precisely, at their sen- 
timents, I am convinced they will not easily forego their expectations. 
Their murmurs, though not loud, are deep; and I do not think that 
the committee they have sent hither, will, from their report, allay the 
apprehensions which were excited. From this committee, however, 
1 learnt, that they were precipitating themselves in the road to ruin. 
I mean by pursuing a recommendation to the several states for com- 
pensation, &c. This, which would have divided them into thirteen dif- 
ferent parts, could have made it easy to elude the force of their appli- 
cations, or after their compliance, to have resumed any grants made 
in consequence of them, when the army should have been disbanded. 
At present, however, the committee have become so thoroughly per- 
suaded, that the army will be defrauded, unless they unitedly pursue 
a common object, that I believe it will soon become the general senti- 
ment. If the army, in common with all other public creditors, 
insist on the grant of general permanent funds for liquidating add the 
public debts, there can be little doubt that such revenues will be ob- 
tained, and there can be no doubt, that when they are obtained, they 
will afford to every order of public creditors, a solid security. The. 
half pay promised the officers, is estimated to be worth five and a 
half years full pay, in hand. Thus, for instance, supposing an officer 
entitled, &c. Admitting then that the proper revenues were obtained, 
_ the officer would be able always to sell his stock for the value. It is 

needless to say, that the United States have no other mode of paying 
the arrearages due to the army. It is also necessary to mention, that 
this kind of provision ought to be made for debts of every descrip- 
tion. The effect of it, in all its parts, you will (I am sure) be at no 
loss to trace, and you will agree with me in opinion, that Congress 
can, by that means, obtain a degree of influence essential to the 
happiness of this country. Now, my dear sir, I am most perfectly 
convinced, that (with the due exception of eae there is no pro- 
bability the states will ever make such grants, unless the army be 
united and determined in the pursuit of it; and unless they be 
Jjirmly supported, and as firmly support the other public creditors. 
That this may happen, must be the entire wish of every intelligently 
just man, and of every real friend to our glorious revolution.” Vol. 
Il. p. 394. 
Vou. I. { 
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Such is the first proof of the vile and unprincipled at- 
tempt, on the part of Morris, to debauch the fidelity of his 
friend, and seduce him from the paths of virtue and patriot- 
ism! And what, after all, does the tempter propose? Risum 
teneatis amici—to strengthen the hands of Congress—to 
rescue that body from imbecility and contempt—to invest it 
with funds commensurate with its engagements—in a word, 
to give to it the means of being honourable and just! And 
was not this the wish and the endeavour of every man in the 
community, who united intelligence and virtue, as well as of 
Mr. Morris? Has Mr. Johnson found no evidence in the 
letter-book of his hero, that he also held similar opinions ¢ 
that he also was willing to toil and to hazard, to produce 
these effects? Or has he forgotten, that the father of his 
country—that Washington, ‘whom none can equal,’ (not 
merely at this period, but at all subsequent periods, till the 
policy was actually adopted,) laboured incessantly in the 
same walk andto the sameend? ‘“ True—but by constttu- 
tional means, whereas Morris recommends a coalition !” 
What a miscreant—a coalition, indeed! and no doubt be- 
tween men, actively or passively engaged in promoting the 
views of the enemy !—between men, who closed at once 
their eyes, and ears, and hands, against the cries and distress- 
es of their country !—between inveterate tories and selfish 
or timid whigs !—No: such a coalition would indeed have 
deserved all the rancour of our biographer—but that of 
which he speaks, was confined to the creditors of the union— 
to the men who had given their money, their time, and their 
blood, to the achievement of that independence, which had 
long been, and will, we hope, long continue to be, their pride 
and their glory !—And when, or by what code of morals or 
of laws, did it become criminal for such men, to ask for their 
own ? to unite their voices and their prayers, for a restitution 
of what they had loaned 2? for a discharge of wages, earned 
by six years of continued labour, privation, and peril? or, 
instead of these, for the enaction of a law, which, by its ne- 
cessary operation, would give to them an eventual security 
for the fulfilment of the public engagements? Whether, 
therefore, we regard the movement in relation to its object, 
or to its agents, or to the means employed in giving it exe- 
eution, we find no room for censure :—the first was unques- 
tionably both legal and laudable ; the second, were compo- 
sed only of men, who had been the friends of their country 
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in the most gloomy period of her fortunes; and the last, 
will be found to consist in the exercise of a right, common to 
all subjects, not positively slaves—that of petition and re- 


monstrance. 


We have now arrived at our author’s second proof. 


*T cannot omit,” says Mr. Morris, “ the present opportunity of 
lodging in the bosom of friendly confidence, my sentiments of our in- 
terior political situation. That Congress have not proper powers, 
I see, I feel, and I lament. ‘Their ministers have the arduous task 
before them to govern without power ; nay, more, to obtain the power 
necessary to govern. ‘They must persuade where others command ; 
and the strong phalanx of private interest, with the impetuous sallies 
of private politics and party, encounter them at every step. These 
features of our character and situation are very disagreeable; but are 
not these the distinguishing marks of governmentin its infancy, in every 
age and every climate ? To reinforce the reasonings, to impress the 
arguments and sweeten the persuasions of the public servants, we 
have that great friend of sovereign authority—a foreign war. 
Conviction goes but very slowly to the popular mind; but it goes. 
The advantages of union and decision in carrying on the war ; the dis- 
advantages which flow from the want of them ; the waste, the expense, 
and inefficacy of disjointed efforts over the face of an immense region ; 
the incompetency of determining what is best for the whole, through 
thirteen differentccommunities, whose rulers are yet ignorant of what 
is best, even for the single one that they govern. ‘These, with the 
thousand others, which it is hardly in language to enumerate, and 
which certainly it is not in genius to conceive, nor in any thing but 
experience to show : These must, at last, induce the people of Ameri- 
ca (if the war continues) to intrust proper powers to the American 
sovereign, as they have already compelled that sovereign reluctantly 
to relinquish the administration, and intrust to their ministers the care 
of this immense republic. Isay if the war continues; for if it does 
not, I have no hope, no expectation, that the government will acquire 
force ; and I will go farther, I have no hope that our union can subsist, 
except in the form of an absolute monarchy.” p. 395. 


Now, if we analyze this letter, (the date of which by the 
way is suppressed,) what is it, but a counterpart of the other ; 
a lamentation on the want of powers in Congress ; a hope, 
that time would enlighten the nation arid redress the evil; 
and a belief, that war would be subservient to that end? 
And which of these positions is Mr. Johnson prepared to 
combat ? Will he assert that the powers granted by the 
articles of confederation, and exercised by Congress, were 
competent to the exigencies of the state? Wiil he deny 
that time did enlighten the public and redress the evil, or 
that, in political revolutions, a sense of common danger is 
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the bond which, in the language of the fable, best holds the 
sticks together ? But “ Mr. Morris despairs of the republic, 
and predicts a disruption of the States, and an absolute monar- 
chy, in the event of peace.” And under what rule of con- 
struction is it, that the prediction of an evil, shall be con- 
sidered as expressing a wish for its occurrence ? If such were 
an established canon of criticism, wo indeed to prophets 
and to prophecy, from those which have been deemed the 
agents and the acts of heaven itself, down to Governeur 
Morris and his more humble prediction ? But we really blush 
to encounter arguments, not merely extravagant, but absurd ; 
for, in like manner as Mr. Morris predicted monarchy, he 
predicted also disuwnion ; and must, according to the reason- 
ing of the objection, have sought to establish both, at the 
same juncture ; yet is his letter, from beginning to end,a 
dissuasive from the latter. The truth is, that nothing can be 
more plain or more harmless, than the meaning of this ob- 
noxious passage, which presents only an alternative of evils, 
as the necessary consequence of deficient powers in Congress. 
“ Remove the cause ; give to that body an authority com- 
mensurate with the wants and the duties of the State, and all 
will be well ; nor will there then be cause to fear disunion 
on the one hand, or despotism on the other. But refuse 
this grant, and let peace expel every thing like apprehension 
of an enemy from abroad, and what will be your condition 
at home ? You will first split into pieces, and then become 
the easy prey of some ambitious intriguer, who will re-unite 
your scattered and contending members under the form of 
an absolute monarchy ; for, this alone will be able to unite 
them.” 

The third proof of our author is even more extraordinary 
than either of the preceding. 


“ Thave,” says Mr. Morris, “ received your letter of the 3d of 


April, and I entirely agree with you in sentiment, as to the consequen- 
ces which must follow from any unconstitutional procedure of the 
military. ‘The boundary between their humble petitions and their 
most forcible demands, is shadowy and indescribable. I did hope 
from their influence, and I know, that if Congress had taken man- 
ly and decisive measures, America would have been united and hap- 
py. Iwas content, on this ground, again to labour and to hazard, 
but neither time nor circumstances will permit any thing now. We 
must therefore leave to circumstances and time, the management of 
the great business, on which is to depend the felicity and grandeur 
of our country.” p. 397. 
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‘This plain and unsophisticated text, needs little, if any, com- 
mentary ; it professes a creed, similar to that of Greene ; 
and though it did hope something from the influence of the 
army, it disclaims all resort to unconstitutional means in 
support of it, and even suggests a doubt of the expediency 
of farther or stronger remonstrance. It besides asserts, on 
the ground of personal knowledge, that Congress had the 
power of making the country united and happy ; but that 
having lost this by indecision, it quietly and prudently leaves 
to time and to circumstances the cure of the evil. 

It certainly required an alembic of no common powers to 
extract poison from simples like these ; yet what our author 
could do in that way, he has attempted, and if unsuccess- 
fully, his failure must be ascribed, not to any want of labour 
or inclination in himself, but to the stubborn and unaccom- 
modating character of the materials with which he had to 
work. ‘ We cannot,’ he says, ‘omit drawing the reader’s 
‘ attention to one or two remarks, suggested by this letter of 
‘the 18th of May. Itis obvious, that Gen. Greene understood 
‘the writer as hinting at unconstitutional means for carrying 
‘into effect his measures; and, when he says, I did hope 
‘from its influence, (the army’s,) and I knew, that if Con- 
‘gress had taken manly and decisive measures, America 
‘would have been united and happy— it is, in other words, 
‘declaring, it wanted but the countenance of the army, 
‘and some decision in Congress, to have established an abso- 
‘ lite monarchy—for this he had declared was his only hope 
‘of union and happiness.’ 

On this sage and liberal argument, if it deserve that 
name, we must, in our turn, make a few brief remarks; and, 

Ist. We ask, how and where it is made obvious, that 
Greene understood his correspondent as hinting at unconsti- 
tutional means? The letters themselves, as we have already 
shown, contain no hints of this description, nor do the mea- 
sures indicated by Morris require them. His advice to the 
army is concisely but distinctly given, and could not be 
mistaken by Greene, nor (until these Sketches appeared) 
could we have supposed, by any other person of sound 
mind and memory. ‘“ Do not,” he says, “ throw yourselves 
upon your particular States for relief; let your claims remain 
jownt against the union, and remember, to make the cause a 
common one, between yourselves and all other creditors ; for 
by these means, you will soonest and best obtain the justice 
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you seek.” Whence, then, we repeat, does our author de- 
rive any authority for his sweeping and unqualified assertion ° 
Not certainly from Greene’s reply ; for the General was, it 
seems, either too prudent, or too negligent, to give this a 
place in his letter-book ;—and still less from his subsequent 
conduct towards Mr. Morris; for so little alarmed or oflend- 
ed was he at these “ hints at unconstitutional means,” that 
no apparent alteration took place in his intercourse with the 
writer, which continued to be both cordial and confidential. 
Seek, therefore, where we will, we find no foundation for 
this corner-stone of Mr. Johnson’s argument, and are, of 
course, compelled to regard it as a mere assumption of a 
fact, convenient enough for his purpose, but utterly unwar- 
ranted by evidence. 

2d. ‘ But Mr. Morris distinctly admits, that he did hope 
something from the influence of the army.” And why not? 
What had disfranchised them? What had deprived them of 
a right, which the humblest citizen may boast? Could it be 
criminal to believe, that the men who had fought the battles 
of their country, were entitled to some share of influence in 
its councils? Was it treasonable to imagine, that past ser- 
vices and present sufferings would tend, at least, to awaken 
a sense of justice—excite sympathies and raise up advocates 
in the nation? And has it, at last, become the duty of his- 
tory to stigmatize as conspirators, those who but dared to 
hope, that sympathies would exist, and that advocates would 
be found? If such really be the articles of Mr. Johnson’s 
creed, we leave to him the task of reconciling them to com- 
mon sense and common justice. 

3d. To what means Mr. Morris particularly alluded, when 
he says, “‘ that with more decision, Congress had the power of 
rendering the country united and happy,” we do not know, 
and perhaps ought not to conjecture; but that this body 
had a choice of means, cannot be doubted; and this being 
the fact, candour forbids our believing, that a person of Mr. 
Morris’s powers of knowing and judging, would have select- 
ed such as were obviously the worst. ‘The difficulty may 
however diminish by recollecting, that at the time of which 
we speak, eleven States out of thirteen, which then constituted 
the union, had, on the recommendation of Congress, adopted 
the plan of a national impost—a measure ultimately defeat- 
ed, by a policy as little creditable to the wisdom as to the mo- 
rals of those who employed it. At the present cera of com- 
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paratively enlightened government, we may be permitted to 
doubt, (we hope without the imputation of a conspiracy,) 
whether a proposition, so just, so useful, and even so neces- 
sary, ought not to have been supported by a direct appeal to 
the people. The experiments made of this policy since, have 
no tendency to lessen our respect for its general wisdom and 
efficacy ; and were we to state, that to this Mr. Morris al- 
luded when he says, that ‘‘ Congress possessed the means of 
rendering the country united and happy,” we should find for 
the statement a strong colour of authority, in the well known 
fact, that a proposition to this eflect was made and urged by 
some of his most distinguished friends and compatriots of 
that day. 

Ath. Our author is not to be silenced by considerations like 
these, and returns with new vigour to the old charge ; for, 
says he, “Mr. Morris declared, that he had no hope, but in 
an absolute monarchy.” ‘True, but will Mr. Johnson assert, 
that by this declaration, (and its context,) Mr. Morris either 
gave, or intended to give, a preference to that form of go- 
vernment in the abstract? Does not the declaration stand 
connected with circumstances, which so qualify it, as to give 
it a meaning directly the reverse? “If,” he says, “ the war 
shall continue, disunion may be prevented; and in the mean 
time, the light necessary to a well-balanced government will 
go on—for it does go: But in the event of peace, and that 
no increased authority be vested in Congress, what but anar- 
chy can follow? and from the horrors of this, who would not 
take refuge in an absolute monarchy?” This was said in 
1783; and what was it, but the lessons of history, applied to 
the actual and probable circumstances of the United States ? 
Will any sober and intelligent inquirer mistake this for a pa- 
negyric on monarchy, or a recommendation of a despotic 
government? As well may the pilot, who indicates the 
rocks and shoals of an intricate and perilous navigation, 
be accused of wishing to wreck the vessel that he guides 
through it. 

On this branch of our subject, it but remains to examine, 
what Mr. Johnson may consider his strong hold,—his sug- 
gestion, that Mr. Morris was the author of the Newburgh 
Letters. Like some sturdy polemic, whose zeal increases 
in exact proportion as his reasoning fails, and who hastens 
to supply by confidence what he wants in argument or facts, 
he no longer stoops to the low drudgery of examining docu- 
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ments and exposing the nakedness of confidential letters, but, 
boldly committing himself to his imagination, overturns at 
once both history and tradition, and ascribes to the pen of 
Mr. Morris a production, in which that gentleman had about 
as much agency, as he had in writing Solomon’s Song, or 
the Psalms of David,—a conjecture which, as far as we 
know, has never yet been offered to the public. Mr. John- 
son’s argument, on this point, being a unique in dialectics, 
we shall give a literal copy of it, with a few brief remarks of 
our own. 

‘The author of the N ewburgh Letters has hitherto lain con- 
‘cealed. Popular opinion has attributed them to an indi- 
‘vidual, who has been satisfied to compound for the doubts 
‘cast upon his morals, by enjoying the eclat of giving birth 
‘to such brilliant productions. But those who have exa- 

‘mined the question will ask, would a simple officer in the 
‘ line, and of inferior grade, have ventured unsupported on such 
‘an attempt? And where is the production at all comparable 
‘to the first of those letters, which has been the acknowledged 
‘ offspring of the same pen?’ ‘If there was in the United States 
‘aman whose bold and decisive character, whose popular 
‘eloquence, nerve of style, and vigour of conception, quali- 
‘ fied him, more than any other, for the author of these let- 
* ters, and the leader of this undertaking, it was Greene’s cor- 
‘respondent, [the late Governeur Morris. ]’ 

It is somewhat unlucky, that the first step in this march of 
demonstration, should happen to be an error; for, so far 
from laying concealed for forty years, the author of these 
letters did not lie concealed a single month. In 1783, he 
made no secret of his having written them; and in 1803, he 
republished, acknowledged, and defended them. Nor were 
these acknowledgments followed by any sacrifice of moral cha- 
racter ; a fact, sufficiently established by the political career 
of the author. The State of his birth (Pennsylvania) has- 
tened to bestow upon him marks of the most unqualified ap- 
probation,—selected him as the Secretary of her executive 
council, sent him to the Congress of the Confederation, and 
continued him a member of that body, so long as it existed. 
The State of his adoption (New-York) was not less favoura- 
bly disposed towards him, and (as her records will show) 
delegated him under four successive appointments, to repre- 
sent her in the Senate of the United States. Different Execu- 
tives of the Union have equally distinguished him ; by Wash- 
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ington, he was appointed to superintend the collection of the 
internal revenues of this important State ; by Jefferson, he was 
sent to the first court in Europe, as Minister Plenipotentiary, 
at a period the most critical and eventful, and continued 
there until he himself insisted on his recall; and by Madison, 
he was placed at the head of the most important Department 
of the government, during the late war. ‘These facts abun- 
dantly show, that with the wise and the virtuous—with the 


_ rulers of his country, whether federal or republican, neither 


taint nor blemish of a moral character, attached to the pro- 
duction of these letters. Again: Mr. Johnson admits that 
‘they (the letters) have hitherto been ascribed to an indivi- 
dual, different from the person he has conjectured.” But popu- 
lar and contemporaneous opinion, weigh nothing in the 
scales of his criticism ! ‘The public, either wanted industry to 
seek the truth, or judgment to discover it, or good faith 


_ to report it; and hence it followed, that both the culprit, 


and the impostor, (who was willing to appear as the 
culprit,) remained undetected, till ferreted out by his acute- 
ness! And how think you does he accomplish this? Not by 
adducing a single witness: not by an iota of direct testimony : 
not by a degree of evidence, which, according to Mr. Justice 
Johnson (if report speaks truly) would be requisite to convict a 
negroconspirator. No ;—his process is purely argumentative— 
** Had the letters been imputed to a major-general, or even to 
a brigadier, to Putnam or to Starke, for instance, there would 
have been some reason in the charge, and perhaps no doubt 
of its truth; but to imagine, that a simple, and subordinate 
officer of the line, would have dared to write such letters, even 
if he had been able, is to suppose a case so very near an ab- 
surdity, as to be utterly unworthy of credit.” Such is sub- 
stantially the argument given us, and if it does no more, it 
furnishes a new glimpse of an old theory of talents and spirit; 
and proves at the same time, that Mr. Johnson has unfortu- 
nately mistaken for sober earnest, the ridicule of the poet : 
‘*Tis from high life, high characters are drawn, 
A saint in crape, is twice a saint in lawn.’ 

But, says Mr. Johnson triumphantly, ‘ where is the pro- 
* duction, at all comparable to the first of these letters, the ac- 
‘ knowledged offspring of the same pen?’ To this question it 
will be a sufficient answer to ask, in our turn, where is to be 
found, any production, the acknowledged offspring of the same 


“th we except diplomatic, or other official reports? And 
on. I. 5 
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is it in these, that our author would look for pointed sentences, 
finished periods, or high wrought declamation? As well 
might he expect to find the sage of Monticello, traversing his 
plantations in a court suit of embroidered velvet. The first 
law of good writing, is to adapt itself to the occasion and the 
business on which it treats; and unless our author could 
show, that on some similar subject of public interest and ex- 
eitement, the pen to which the Newburgh Letters have been so 
long attributed had failed to show similar powers, this argu- 
ment will continue to be a genuine non sequitur. 

Having thus, by the mere weight of his opinion, set aside 
the pretensions of ‘all simple and subordinate officers of the 
line,’ and of him in particular, to whom popular Opinion had 
so long ascribed these ‘ brilliant productions,’ it, no doubt, 
became incumbent on Mr. Johnson to find a substitute, a fit 
head for the deep and dangerous conspiracy, which, accord- 
ing to him, now menaced the nation. And it will be readily 
conceded, that if his selection has not been the most fortunate 
or probable, the range of it was sufficiently extensive. ‘The 
whole United States were ransacked for this formidable leader ; 
and after due examination of comparative fitness, Governeur 
Morris was fixed upon as the man, who ‘ more than any 
other’ was qualified ‘ to mount the whirlwind and direct the 
storm!” But one thing was now wanting to the fiction—a 
detail of the surprising endowments, which so peculiarly fit- 
ted this gentleman for the part he had to play in this great 
drama ; and in this, our author’s bounty is sufficiently visible 
—for, besides ‘ popular eloquence, nerve of style, and vi- 
gour of conception,’ Mr. Morris is represented as being 
unparalleled ‘ for boldness and decision.’ Could such a tri- 
bute to his powers recall him from the grave, what would be 
his sensations? Like Spartacus, he might at first wonder at 
his own glory ; but when he saw in it only the decoration of 
a victim, how would he spurn it from him! That Mr. Morris 
was a man of genius, none who knew him will doubt. His 
ideas were quick, and clear, and abundant ; sometimes grand, 
often judicious, always ingenious. ‘To these intellectual 
powers, were added others, physical and adventitious ; a fine 
voice, a dignified person, a ready utterance, a taste for letters, 
various reading, and a long acquaintance with the world and 
the world’s laws. Thus accomplished, he could have been 
no common speaker ; but the orator has his estrum, as well 
as the poet, the source of which lies in deep and exquisite 
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es,  Jeeling ; and this Mr. Morris wanted. Nature, who had given 
ell him much, refused to give him all, and neither art nor labour 
his could supply the deficiency. Hence it is that his eloquence, 
rst though manly and respectable, was of an order which left the 
the passions wholly undisturbed ; and which, (in even his eulo- 
ald giums on the dead,) never bedewed a cheek, nor agitated a 
Px~ bosom. Of the remaining part of the portrait, we would 
so speak with becoming respect. Like other prompt men, Mr. 
ru- - Morris decided rapidly, and was in general sufficiently tena- 

cious of his purpose ; but that he was peculiarly calculated 
ide to mount a breach, or particularly willing to suffer martyr- 
the dom for any system, religious or political, we do not believe, 
iad nor have ever before heard conjectured. Neither his con- 
bt, stitution nor his habits, qualified him for such trials ; and with 
fit the exception of cases involving little personal risk, he was a 
rd- man of cold, cautious, and timid temperament. His letters 
ily _ to Greene confirm this opinion. With what measured steps 
ate does he approach his object, when this object was but to ap- 
‘he prize his friend and correspondent of what every well inform- 
er; ed man in the nation knew, as well as himself—that the Uni- 
ur ted States were on the verge of disunion and bankruptcy ? 
my With what studied circumspection does he break to this friend 


he the secret of his fears from the effects of a sudden peace? On 
_ both these occasions, he whispers, rather than speaks, and 


my _ employs as many indirect injunctions to secrecy, as might 
ie have been proper had he really meditated (as Mr. Johnson 
ile says he did) the overthrow of the republic. But enough of 
ry this—the remarks already made will, we think, sufficiently 
ng show, that our author’s judgment is not less fallible, when it 
Pa exercises itself on the talents and characters of men, than 
tin when it decides on their policy and motives. ! We hasten, 
at therefore, to submit to the reader a plain and brief narration, 
of applying to the times and occurrences of which we have been 
si speaking, which can be supported in all its details, by com- 
lis petent testimony ; and which, if we mistake not, will conclu- 
d. sively show, that the last of Mr. Johnson’s imaginary conspi- 
ne racies, so far from being an attempt to close the war in usur- 
i pation and despotism, was an honest and manly, though 
rs, perhaps indiscreet endeavour, to support public credit, and 
“ do justice to a long-suflering, patient, and gallant soldiery. 

stn In the fall of the year 1782, the troops who had been pre- 
jl viously assembled at Verplank’s point, were moved to the 


te Woody Hills, in the rear of Newburgh, where they establish- 
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ed themselves for the winter. About the time of this move- 
ment, a committee was appointed to draw up a memorial to 
Congress, i in which, after stating the disappointments and suf- 
ferings of the army, and “ their inability longer to endure 
them,” they go on to urge an immediate adjustment of ac- 
counts—a prompt payment of as much of what might be 
due, as was practicable, and the placing the remainder on such 
a footing, as would soonest and most eflectually “‘ restore cheer- 
fulness, revive confidence, and contribute to the re-estab- 
lishment of public credit.” Major General M‘Dougal and 
Colonels Ogden and Brooks, were selected as the bearers of 
this memorial, and were instructed generally to promote its ob- 
jects, and to report the progress and issue of the application. 

These gentlemen, on reaching Philadelphia, (where Con- 
gress then sat, ) were not slow in discovering, that the represen- 
tatives of the nation, like the nation itself, were divided into 
two political sects, of opposite cliaracter and views ; that 
one of these sought, (by the extension and exercise of State 
sovereignty, and by denying to Congress the means of fulfil- 
ling its engagements,) to abridge, perhaps to annihilate, all 
national government ; while the other, was careful to indi- 
cate, and ready to adopt measures, which should enable that 
body to do justice to its engagements, past, present, and fu- 
ture ;—that this latter party had, in 1781, devised means com- 
petent to this end, which were only defeated by a small and 
pertinacious minority of two States ; that a new proposition, 
en the principle of the former, but accommodated, in some 
of its details, to the objections which had been raised against 
it, would be speedily renewed ;—that this might be consi- 
dered, as furnishing the last ground of confidence to public 
creditors, civil and military ; and that men both enlightened 
and honest, saw in the circumstances of the moment, an immi- 
nent and fast approaching crisis, more calculated to excite 
their fears than their hopes. 

Such was the state of things about the middle of January ; 
and on the 25th of that month, the committee, to which had 
been referred the memorial of the army, reported, and Con- 
gress adopting the report, Resolved— 

Ist. ‘ ‘That the superintendant of finance be directed, as 
soon as the state of the public finances would permit, to 
make such (immediate) payment, and in such manner as he 
shall think proper, until the further orders of Congress.” 
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2d. * That the several States be called upon to complete, 
without delay, the settlements with their respective lines of the 
army, up to the Ist day of December, 1780; and that the 
superintendant be directed to take such measures as shall ap- 
pear to him most proper, for effecting the settlements from 


that period.” And, 


3d. “ That the troops of the United States, in common 


with all the creditors of the Union, have an undoubted right 
_ to expect security, (with regard to future payments,) and that 


Congress will make every effort in their power to obtain from 
the respective States substantial funds, adequate to the object 
of funding the whole debt of the United States.” 

In prosecution of the policy indicated in the last of these 
resolutions, Congress, on the 18th of April, proceeded to re- 


commend to the States, ‘ as indispensably necessary to the 


restoration of public credit, and to the punctual and honour- 
able discharge of the public debts, to invest the United States, 


in Congress assembled, with a power to levy, for the use of 


the United States, certain specified duties upon all spirituous 
and vinous liquors—teas, pepper, cocoa, sugars, and molas- 
ses, and on all other goods, a duty of 5 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, at the time and place of importation ;” restricting the 


application of the money so raised, to the single purpose 


_ “ of discharging the principal or interest of the debts, con- 


tracted on the faith of the public, for supporting the war ;” 
limiting its continuance to twenty-five years, and vesting in the 
States respectively, the authority of appointing the officers 
necessary to the collection of the proposed duties. 

These resolutions were accompanied by an address, prepar- 
ed by Mr. Madison, Mr. Elsworth, and Mr. Hamilton, which, 
from the weight and conciusiveness of its arguments, would 
have left no room for doubt or for difficulty, with regard to the 
fate of the measure it recommended, had it not been known, 
that the best intentions, supported by the soundest and clear- 
est reasoning, avail nothing in a contest with popular cla- 
mour, excited and maintained by private interest and local 
prejudice—and that on this question, great pains had been ta- 
ken to put into motion all those passions which most deform 
and degrade the human character. 

It was probably these considerations, that suggested to the 
department of finance the employment of Thomas Paine, a 
celebrated writer of that day, to support, in the journals of 
Rhode Island, the system proposed by Congress, against the 
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declamations of its known and acknowledged opponents. 
And the same policy, at a period somewhat later, may have 
hastened the return to head quarters of Colonel Walter Stew- 
art, who, to the duty of inspecting the troops, superadded 
that of drawing the attention of the army to the political cri- 
sis, which was fast approaching, and to the course of pro- 
ceeding under it, which should be most proper for them to 
adopt. In executing this mission, Stewart was frank, honest, 
and assiduous ; he saw all grades, and communicated freely 
with all; and whether justly or not, was under the most so- 
lemn conviction, that the creed of the army, without a single 
exception, was settled on three points:—Ist. That they 
would look to the national government alone for compensa- 
tion: 2d. That in prosecuting their claims, they would make 
common cause with the civil creditors of the Union: and, 3d. 
That they would neither solicit nor accept furloughs, till the 
issue of the new appeal, to be made to the wisdom and justice 
of the states, should be distinctly known and officially pro- 
mulgated.* 

The uses and propriety of obtaining some public expres- 
sion of these sentiments, were not overlooked ; but the pursuit 
of the object, generally, was slackened, by information re- 
ceived from the Marquis La Fayette, that articles, prelimina- 
ry toa treaty of peace, had been already signed in Paris. 
Joy at this great national event, absorbed, for a time, every 
other feeling ; and even while considering its bearing on their 
own peculiar situation and views, few were to be found in the 
army who did not discover in it, some new reason for confiding 
in the promises of the public. ‘The delusion was, however, 
but momentary, for the partisans of State sovereignty made 


* Stewart’s agency is mentioned in a letter from General Gates of the 
22d June, 1783, in the following terms :—‘ Gordon has been very im- 
portunate to know, what he calls the secret history of the anonymous let- 
ters, &c. and has an impression that they were connected with some 
creat financial arrangements. As he is an old friend, and an honest man, 
I have answered frankly : That Stewart was a kind of agent from our 
friends in Congress and in the administration, with no object, however, 
beyond that of getting the army to co-operate with the civil creditors, as 
the way most likely for both to obtain justice ; and that the letters were 
written in my quarters by you—copied by Richmond, and circulated by 
Barker, and were intended to produce a strong remonstrance to Congress 
in favour of the object prayed for in a former one ;and thatthe conjecture, 
that it was meant to offer the crown to Cesar, was without any founda- 
tion; referring him to his townsman or neighbour, Dr. Eustis, for further 
information, as well as for the correctness of this.” 
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haste to prove, as well by their language as by their conduct, 
that the great source of their joy at the near approach of 
eace, was the means it would afford, not of discharging pub- 
fic engagements, but of degrading the value of all evidences 
‘of national obligation; and in this way, of opening more 
twidely the door to a vile and detestable speculation. 
| Aletter from the military committee, attending on C /ongress, 
twas received early in March, and bore testimony to the in- 
‘auspicious aspect of the moment, in relation to the mission 
with which they had been charged. ‘The communication of 
‘this document to the army, was thought to present a fit occa- 
sion for assembling the officers, not in mass, but by repre- 
sentation ; and for passing a series of resolutions, which, in 
the hands of their committee, and of their auxiliaries in Con- 
ress, would furnish a new and powerful lever for operating 
jon the two dissenting States. But to this end, there was yet 
wanting the interposition of a hand, which should touch witls 
some ability the several chords of sympathy and feeling that 
belonged to the case, and thus secure to the deliberations 
and their result, that tone and energy, without which, they 
would be a dead letter. The choice fell upon Major Arm- 
Strong, a very young man, (the aid-de-camp of Gen. Gates,) 
iwho, yielding to the solicitations of his friends, in a few hours 
‘produced an address, which was believed to be peculiarly 


adapted to its object. Nor, according to the historian, was 


its effect less distinguished than its reception; for, besides 
being approved and applauded, all appeared to be ready to 
act on the advices it contained.* 

But there now arose motives, in another and powerful 


quarter, for lessening its influence, and even entirely counter- 


facting it. While the C ommander in Chief deliberated on the 
‘course of conduct which it became him to pursue on the pre- 
‘sent occasion, he received a letter from a southern correspon- 
‘dent,} informing him that a plan was matured at the seat of 
government, for the most wicked and parricidal purposes ; 
that it aimed professedly at establishing public credit, and 
supporting national authority ; but that its real object was to 
overturn republicanism, and to build on its ruims a govern- 


-ment of despotic or monarchical character ; that it made part 


* And into what did these resolve themselves ? into a recommendation 
of another and last remonstrance ! 


+ Mr. Harvie, of Virginia. 
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of the plan to put down the Commander in Chief, and to bring 
up in his room some one, who, holding from the faction, 
would be better disposed to support their projects ; and that 
agents were already employed with the army to accomplish 
these purposes. Nor did the writer stop here ; he went on to 
indicate the authors of the plan, and pointed distinctly at 
Robert and Governeur Morris, and Alexander Hamilton.* 
This communication, though highly improbable in itself, 
though entirely unsupported by any auxiliary testimony from 
the seat of government, and though utterly unfounded in 
the facts it assumed, made a strong impression on the mind of 
Washington, and excited in that good and great man, a mo- 
mentary alarm for himself and his country. Under its im- 
pulse, he identified the address with the machinations of his 
enemies; ascribed it to the pen of one or more of the imagi- 
nary triumvirate, and denounced it as the first step in the pro- 
gress and developement of a deep and dangerous conspiracy. 
When on the 15th of March, 1783, the army had assembled 
under the general order of the 11th, this extraordinary letter 


* Neither Colonel Hamilton, nor Governeur Morris, so far as our in- 
formation extends, took any notice of these slanders ; but the reader will 
not be displeased to see the manner in which they were rebuked by Ro- 
bert Morris, in a letter of the 29th May, 1783, to General Washington. 
** By some designing men, my resignation of office (grounded on a con- 
viction, that unless something were done to support public credit, very 
pernicious consequences would follow) was misconstrued. It was repre- 
sented asa factious desire to raise civil commotion. It was said, that the 
army were to be employed as the instruments to promote flagitious and 
interested views, and these [suspicions] found admittance to minds that 
should have been for ever shut against them. We now rest on the event 
to show, whether a sincere regard to public justice and public interest, or 
a sinister respect to my own private emolument, were the influential mo- 
tives tomy conduct. [ama very mistaken man, if time and experience 
shall not demonstrate, that the interests of the army and of public credi- 
tors are given up. But I mention these things only to you, and in confi- 
dence ; for it shall not again be supposed, that Iam the leader of sedition.” 
And again he says, “ Having done what was in my ‘power, to establish 
those plans which appeared necessary for doing justice to all, and afford- 
ing relief to our army in particular, [ have acquitted what was the first 
and greatest duty. When it appeared that other modes were to be pur- 
sued, I would gladly have departed in peace; but it has been thought 
that my further agency was necessary, to procure for the army that spe- 
cies of relief which they seemed to desire. The factious, designing man, 
who was to have lighted up the flames of mutiny and sedition, has under- 
taken a most arduous and perilous business—ro SAVE HIS COUNTRY 
FROM THOSE CONVULSIONS WHICH HER NEGLIGENCE HAD HAZARDED. 
This became a duty, when the first dutv to justice was performed, and 
this shall be performed also,” 
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was not merely referred to, but publicly produced and read, 
and commented on by the Commander in Chief, and, substan- 
fially, became the basis of the proceedings of that memorable 
day. We ask, then, how it has happened, that a document so 


‘portant, and which alone furnishes a clue to the conduct 


and opinions of both the General and the Army, on that im- 


portant occasion, should not have been mentioned by any 


chronicler of the times, or biographer of Washington ? There 


jis but one way of explaining this extraordinary silence ; the 


letter must have escaped their research ; for it is quite impos- 
sible that either its application or importance to American 
history, could have been overlooked by any careful and in- 
telligent inquirer, or that, having been seen, the letter itself 
should, from any motive, have been suppressed—since it was 


the testimony publicly offered, that a conspiracy against the 


liberties of the country did exist. Was it destroyed by Wash- 
ington himseif, under a conviction of its errors and injustice— 
and did he thus put it out of the power of accident or of ma- 
lice, to commit any new or additional injury with it? Such is 
our conjecture : in support of which several other circumstan- 
ces concur, viz. the particular esteem and confidence with 
which he subsequently regarded those men, who, in this letter, 


‘were most pointed at—for instance, Robert Morris became 
his intimate friend and counsellor ; Alexander Hamilton his 


confidential minister; Governeur Morris his ambassador to 
the French court; and what equally establishes our conjecture, 
the offer made by him of a high employment (not accepted) 
to the acknowledged author of these very addresses.* 

Nor was this all : to repair the injury done to the motives 


of this writer, he took care to furnish him with an antidote 


against the poison contained in his own original opinions, 
(delivered to the army,) with regard to these very motives. 
This letter is a fine illustration of the foresight and justice of 
this great man, and is in the following words : 


* Philadelphia, February 23d, 1797. 
* Sir, 


‘‘ Believing that there may be times and occasions, on 
which my opinion of the anonymous letters and their author, 


* To these circumstances, and with the same view, we may add, that 
‘Pimothy Pickering, (then quarter-master general, and, if we do not mis- 
take, the only person who on the 15th of March opposed himself to the 
course recommended by Washington and adopted by the army,) became, 
at a subsequent period, his secretary of war. 

Vor. J. . 
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as delivered to the army in the year 1783, may be turned to 
some personal and malignant purpose, I do hereby declare, 
that I did not, at the time of writing my address, regard you 
as the author of the said letters ; and further, that I have 
since had sufficient reason for believing, that the object of 
the author was just, honourable, and friendly to the country, 
though the means suggested by him were certainly liable to 
much misunderstanding and abuse. 

| “‘ 1 am, sir, with great regard, 

‘* Your most obedient servant, 


‘“ G. WASHINGTON. 
* Joun Armstrong, Esa.” 


With this.important testimony* we close our narrative, and 
the review of the sketches together, adding only a sum- 
mary of the conclusions at which we believe ourselves to 
have fairly arrived in examining this last branch of our subject. 

Ist. That the letters of Mr. Morris to General Greene, 
quoted by Mr. Johnson, furnish no sufficient evidence of the 
existence of any conspiracy against the liberties of the coun- 
try : And, 

2d. That the imputation (to Mr. Morris) of the author- 
ship of the anonymous addresses to the officers of the army 
in 1783, is wholly unsupported by proof. 


* If Mr. Johnson wishes any evidences of the genuineness of this do- 
cument, and will signify the fact to the Editor of the U. S. Magazine, he will 
submit them to the inspection of Mr. Rufus King, member of the Senate 
of the United States. 





Arr. II. Observaciones sobre la Memoria del Senor Onis, 
relativa a la negociacion con los Estados-Unidos. 12mo. 
pp. 103. Imprenta de D. Miguel de Burgos. Madrid. 
1822. 


[The Memorial of Don Onis, on his negotiation with the United States, 
and on the several subjects of the population, the agriculture and 
manufactures, the commerce, the military force, national revenue, 
political system, and foreign relations of the American Republic— 
was published by him, at Madrid, from the same press of De Bur- 
gos, in 1820: and a translation of it was given by Dr. Watkins, in 
152 pp. 8vo. at Baltimore, in 1821. We had been accustomed 
to meet with illiberality and calumny only from the English press 
—but the publication, ip Spanish, of so much abuse, and prejudice, 

. and animosity, as this Memoir contains against us, interspersed 
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with contradictory, and apparently unwilling acknowledgments, 
in our favour, was surprising, and must have had some political 
motives on the part of the Diplomatist, connected with the occasion. 
The objects to be effected must have embraced great difficulties, as 
the old Negotiator is obliged to make truth and falsehood alternately 
glance from his work, like the varying colours of a changeable silk. 
The observations, in reply to Don Onis, though printed (as above) 
in 1822, are dated at Madrid in 1820—and it must be gratifying to 
Americans to find, that in a foreign nation,on the very ground where 
our Government was so violently and freely assailed, its cause 
has been so ably and temperately defended. As they constitute an 
excellent criticism on the Memoir, so far as relates to our negotia- 
tions with Spain, and have not before been printed in the United 
States—we insert a translation of the whole of the Observations. ] 


A memoir on the negotiations between the United States and Spain, 
which were terminated by the treaty of the 22d February, 1819, 
with a statistical notice of the American republic, by Don Luis de 
Onis, who was his Maesty’s minister plenipotentiary near that re- 
public, and is now his ambassador at the court of Naples, will no 
doubt be sought for with avidity, and read with interest. The know- 
ledge possessed in Spain, of the character, resources, and opinions of 
the government and people of the rising empire of the west, is limited 
in extent, and derived from doubtful sources—the partial or prejudiced 
accounts of American writers, and English travellers. The experience 
of Don Luis de Onis, his long residence in America, and the distin- 
guished station he held, and holds, in the confidence of his own coun- 
try, give value and currency to his opinions, and will make at least 
his own countrymen believe, without scruple or examination, the state- 
ments that he furnishes them. To a superficial observer it would ap- 
pear, that no man could be better qualified for the task he has attempt- 
ed to execute, than the author of this work: To those who examine 
more narrowly, and scrutinize with severity the capacity of an au- 
thor for a given undertaking, it will be apparent that no one could be 
Jess calculated to execute it with fidelity. The negotiation in which 
Don Onis was lately the agent of his master, is too recent to be writ- 
ten or spoken of, least of all by the parties concerned in it, without a 
strong mixture of passion or of prejudice. No opinions are so correct 
as our own, no arguments so conclusive as those discovered or en- 
forced by ourselves, no answers to the arguments of others so satisfac- 
tory as those furnished by our own pens. Such is the language of self- 
love—a passion which is not weakened by a diplomatic education, or 
destroyed by years of service in that career. Every thing contained 
in this memorial, that relates to the negotiation, must be taken with 
those few grains of allowance, and should not be admitted as undis- 
puted truth, until it has been thoroughly investigated. Mr. Onis’s ca- 
pability to give a fair and accurate account of the statistics of the Uni- 
ted States, of the genius and character of the government and the peo- 
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ple—a sceptic might question. The numerous valuable and accurate 
doeuments, published under the authority of Congress, enable every 
man who chooses to seek them, to make himself master of the past 
and present statistical condition of that country: To speculate cor- 
rectly upon what is to be the future, requires a depth of understanding, 
with a thorough knowledge of the springs and sources of wealth and 
population in that couniry, few even of its most enlightened citizens 
possess, and which no foreigner can well acquire. With the genius 
and character of twenty-two governments, (all differing from and yet 
bearing a general resemblance to each other,) and of ten millions of 
people scattered over such an extent of country, it is difficult to be- 
come well acquainted. Mr. Onis’s ability to overcome such difficul- 
ties, may be estimated by the statement of a few facts:—He knows 
barely enough of the language of the country, to ask for his bread and 
wine; his time was spent in Philadelphia, and within twenty miles 
of it, at Bristol; add to this residence, a visit to New-York, and a so- 
journment of three winters in Washington; the necessary journeys 
from Philadelphia to that metropolis, and back ;—and we have all his 
opportunities to become personally acquainted with those important 
subjects. It may be imagined, that the genius and character of a go- 
vernment, if not of a people, is best learned in the closet, and may be 
found in books ; but more is necessary to the qualification of a man, 
who offers his opinions to others as oracular guides—and even that 
requires, as an indispensable auxiliary, a thorough knowledge of the 
language in which the constitution and laws are written. 

That the distinguished author has served his king with fidelity and 
zeal, is neither questioned nor doubted. He deserves all praise, as 
the zealous and industrious representative of his government. That 
he should have committed great errors in his work, will not be sur- 
prising to those who will reflect upon his situation and character ; 
nor will it be wonderful, even to his Catholic Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Naples, that his errors should be designated and exposed. It may 
be conjectured, that no one but a citizen of the country, whose cha- 
racter is assailed, would take the pains to perform this service, (so it 
should be called,) not to the United States only, but to Spain. To 
vindicate the character of one’s country, is a sacred duty, but to 
Spain it will be beneficial to know the American government and 
people as they are, and not as they have been fallaciously represented 
by English and French writers, and lately by this Spanish author. 
}t is not important who makes these remarks: he is not a Spawiard. 
This is not said proudly, for, since the revolution of March, to be 
ealled by that name is no longer a reproach, but a eulogy. He is an 
American ; called here an anglo-American—a name that once be- 
longed to the inhabitants of the present United States, but which was 
discarded, with other badges of servitude, in 1776. This annuncia- 
tion is made, to warn those who read what is here written, to use the 
caution given to the readers of Don Onis’s book, to examine scrupu- 
Yously the facts stated and the conclusions drawn, and not to admit 
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aught as truth upon mere assertion, however positively and hardily 
made. | 

The book of Don Onis is divided into chapters, but the na- 
tural division of his work is made in the title; and we will examine it 
as consisting only of two parts—first, the negotiation which led to 
the treaty of February 22, 1819. 

In the midst of the war with France, in June 1809, M. Onis was 
appointed by the supreme central junta, minister to the United 
States. He arrived, after a dangerous voyage of 45 days, and has- 
tened to W ashington to present his credentials. He was not received 
as minister. The reasons assigned for it, are stated explicitly by 
himself. “It was promptly announced to me, that the American 
government, although it applauded the exertions of the Spaniards in 
their glorious struggle, and wished to be upon terms of perfect harmo- 
ny and friendship with them, could not receive or acknowledge any 
minister from the provisional government of Spain, as the crown was 
in dispute, and the nation divided into two parties; and that, until 
the decision of the struggle, the United States would remain neuiral, 
or as simple spectators, without taking any part in favour either of 
one or the other. ‘The cabinet of Washington remained firm in the 
plan it had proposed, and would neither acknowledge nor treat with 
me officially, until it saw the prospects, that had flattered its hopes, 
completely dissipated by the fall and extermination of Napoleon, and 
the restoration of Ferdinand VII. to the throne of his august pre- 
decessors.” This refusal is the foundation for two insinuations 
against the American government: Ist. That it did not pursue a 
conduct uniting with its true interests the principles of justice, huma- 
nity, and honour ; and, 2dly, That it had prospects which flattered its 
hopes in the success of Napoleon. With what colour of reason, is 
easily seen. ‘The facts upon which the determination of the Ameri- 
can President was taken, were notorious. The crown of Spain was 
in dispute; the nation was divided into two parties; the resolution 
that the United States should remain neutrai spectators of the contest, 
was the result of prudent precaution and political foresight ; their 
wishes were freely expressed, applauding the glorious struggle of the 
Spanish nation, and they treated Don Onis with the most attentive 
and decorous consideration. Must it not occur forcibly to every 
Spaniard, that this was the only course the United States could con- 
sistently pursue? What interest had they in the dispute concerning 
the crown of Spain? Of what import was it to them, who was king— 
or whether there was, or was not, a king of Spain? They had feel- 
ings and wishes, and these were enlisted in favour of a nation assert- 
ing the right to retain its ancient monarch; in favour of a people, 
claiming the inherent right of every people, that of choosing their 
own government and their own governors. Beyond this, no Spa- 
niard could expect the American government to go, the more espe- 
cially, when the contest, on the part of the people of Spain, was con- 
sidered desperate, as a glorious effort which could only bring ruin 
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upon their heads. The rank injustice of the insinuations of Don 
Onis, will appear more strikingly, by comparing the conduct of the 
United States with that of other nations. What nation, besides Eng- 
land, showed the same kindness and sympathy towards the struggling 
Spaniards? England, at war with France, seized the dispute for the 
crown of Spain, as the means of weakening or distressing her enemy. 
But how was it with the rest of Europe? What power failed to send 
a representative to Joseph Bonaparte, or refused to receive one from 
him: Yet how gently Don Onis touches this subject :—“ La Europa 
“entera veia con asombro su empresa y sus esiuerzos; pero gemia 
“ toda, 4 excepcion de la Inglaterra, bajo el despotismo altanera de 
** Napoleon 6 sometido a su influjo dominador :’* No reflections 
upon the disregard of the principles of honour, humanity, and justice, 
exhibited by the powers of Europe; no insinuations to their injury, 
for such conduct, proceeding from apathy or apprehension. Why is 
this difference ? Can the distance of the United States from Spain 
and France, make their neutrality criminal, while the decided course 
of nearer and more powerful nations, is excusable in the eyes of M. 
Onis. One is tempted to believe, that this harsh judgment is pro- 
nounced, in consequence of his personal resentment for not being im- 
mediately permitted, on his arrival, to perform the part of a minister 
plenipotentiary. Although separated by an immense ocean, and not 
immediately connected with the European politics, the interests of 
the new, must always be affected by the changes in the old world. 
All that the government of the United States has endeavoured to 
effect, has been, not to mix itself in the vicissitudes and transactions 
of Europe ; and this was the motive for its refusal to exchange repre~ 
sentatives with either of the parties claiming the Spanish crown. 
What its wishes were, is to be inferred from its language to M. Onis, 
in terms not equivocal, and the conduct of its representative remain- 
ingin Spain. The Chargé d’Affaires of the United States, followed 
the provisional government, and remained with it until hope itself of 
the success of the struggle against Joseph Bonaparte, was almost ex- 
tinguished. His house was broken open in Madrid; the public and 
his private property were plundered, in consequence of this step, by 
the French and the friends of France; and persons attached to the 
American consulate and legation, were imprisoned and insulted by 
the same authority. It is easily foretold what would have been the 
consequence of the acknowledgment of Don Onis by the United 
States, and an arrangement with him concerning limits, and for the 
payment of well known claims and injuries, had Joseph unhappily suc- 
ceeded in retaining the throne of Spain. Such an arrangement would 
not only have been nugatory, but have produced additional difficul- 
ties in the settlement of their differences with Spain. Even as the 
affairs of the Peninsula have terminated, what proofs are there that 


* «Entire Europe saw, with amazement, her enterprise and her exer- 
tions ; but groaned, with the exception of England, under the arrogant 
despotism of Napoleon, or submitted to his ruling influence.’ 
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an arrangement made with M. Onis would have been more sacred 
than the constitution of 1812. It might, and probably would, have 
shared a similar fate. 

But “ when Napoleon was deposed and exterminated, and when 
** Ferdinand VII. was already restored to the throne of his august 
*¢ predecessors, the cabinet of Washington saw entirely dissipated the 
*¢ prospects that had flattered their hopes,” &c. Without stopping to 
criticise the term exterminado, as applied to a living man, it may be 
permitted to inquire, what is meant by “ dissipated prospects that 
flattered hopes.” If a meaning is to be conjectured, it may be sup- 
posed that the author believes the United States had hopes that could 
only be realized by the success of the plans of Napoleon, and by de- 
priving Ferdinand VII. for ever of the crown of Spain. What were 
these hopes? The plans of Napoleon were the subjection of all the 
Spanish dominions, over which he had for years exercised an unlimit- 
ed sway, to his immediate authority. Is there any man so senseless 
as to suppose the American government had hope of advantage from 
the success of this project ? That it was gratified with the prospect of 
having a restless military despotism in its neighbourhood, in place of 
the torpid tyranny which previously bordered its territory. Noone 
can be so senseless. ‘The return of Ferdinand VII. was the annihi- 
lation of this plan, and therefore in so far gratifying, as it was for the 
interest of the American government. But another solution may be 
given to this enigmatical sentence. ‘The success of Joseph would 
have been followed, by the separation of the Spanish American do- 
minions from the crown, and therefore the Americans were interested 
in the success of Joseph. In case of the success of Joseph Bonaparte, 
at that time too probable, what fate could Mr. O. have wished for the 
transatlantic provinces (Ultramar) better than the realization of this 
idea? The simple wish of the United States was the success of the 
friends of Ferdinand against France; if France succeeded, the sepa- 
ration of the provinces from the Peninsula. 

But this wish never tempted the government to any act calculated 
to produce its accomplishment. Schemes were formed, plans attempt- 
ed to be executed by persons who passed from the United States, 
sometimes by citizens, but in every case contrary to the policy of the 
government. ‘The persons concerned were prosecuted, in some cases 
punished, in almost every instance injured in fortune and credit, for 
engaging in these attempts. That none of them were patronized or 
tolerated by the American government, there is a conclusive proof— 
no part even of Texas has been wrested from the Spanish power. 
Had the wishes and policy, so gratuitously given by Mr. Onis to the 
American government, directed its measures, not a foot of ground 
would now be possessed by Spain in North America. The attempts 
against Mexico never had a favourable issue, because the approbation, 
or connivance, of the American government was wanting. But how 
is it that Mr. O. reserves all his censure for the American government, 
without bestowing a portion of it upon other nations? For each Ameri- 
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can citizen, who has entered into the Spanish territory, for the pur- 
pose of assisting the revolters, there have been more than one hundred 
Englishmen. How is it that this is not visited upon England asa 
crime ? How is it that Mr. O. can censure none but the Americans, 
and draw unfavourable conclusions against no other power? That 
the wishes of the people and of the government of the United States 
(for those of the government and the people are the same) have been 
in favour of the revolters in all Spanish America, is certainly true 5 
and it can be no longer a crime in the eyes of Spaniards. The con- 
test between the revolutionists and the royal armies, like that between 
the army of the Isla de Leon and of General Freyre, was a contest be- 
tween liberal, and despotic principles ; for an oppressed people, against 
an oppressive government. ‘The system of policy pursued towards 
America was unjust to its inhabitants, and fatal to their happiness and 
prosperity. This is no longer disguised in Spain. With a magna- 
nimity, more glorious to him than his crown, the king has acknow- 
ledged it; his voice has proclaimed it; and the cortes of the nation 
have echoed it to the world. The tranquillity and the glory of Spain 
are now founded upon a thorough change of the former odious system. 
Spanish America is no longer a dependant and slave of the Peninsula, 
but an integral part of the Spanish empire, with equal rights, privi- 
leges, and powers, with its European relation. Those who hail the 
revolution of March as the dawn of glory to Spain, must justify the 
wishes and sentiments of the people and government of the United 
States in favour of the revolutionists of South America. But when 
Mr. O. charges the Amerigan government with any attempts to grati- 
fy these wishes, he sins against the light of his own knowledge. What 
are the proofs? “ Expeditions have gone from the United States 
inst the Spanish dominions. Vessels have been fitted out against 
the Spanish flag in the port of Baltimore, under commissions from 
South American governments, and many of the persons concerned in 
these acts have escaped punishment.’ These are his proofs. They 
give colour to the charge, only because the author conceals facts with- 
in his personal knowledge. The expeditions were secretly prepared ; 
insufficient in their means to accomplish the objects intended ; alto- 
gether unsuccessful ; and the persons engaged, were prosecuted by the 
American government. Mr. O. knows that these prosecutions were 
numerous—Mr. O. knows that the American congress altered their 
statutes, for the avowed purpose of effectually preventing these offences 
—Mr. O. knows that the first law officer of the American government 
was sent to assist in the prosecution of such offences—Mr. O. knows 
that persons accused, have been convicted and put to death, for being 
guilty of offences against the laws. Why were these facts concealed ? 
let the friends of Mr. Onis, if they can, answer the question, without 
leaving him exposed to the charge of intending to betray the Spanish 
nation into prejudices against a free government. 
If the government of the United States cherished the designs impu- 
ted to it, the expedition against Spanish America would have beer 
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amply provided: ships of war would have been fitted out in all the 
ports of the United States, and would not have been prepared in Balti- 
more only: no prosecutions would have been commenced against 
the parties concerned, at least no one would have been punished.— 
*¢ But some guilty persons escaped punishment :” be itso. Those 
only who are grossly ignorant of the criminal law of the United States, 
will feel surprise at this circumstance. Their criminal law is based 
upon two broad axioms—“ Every man is innocent until his guilt be 
proved by competent evidence;” and, “ It is better that ten guilty per- 
sons should escape punishment, than that one who is innocent should 
suffer.” The provisions of all criminal law should be regulated by 
these maxims: Guards and fences should be erected to protect inno- 
cence, rather than to insure the punishment of guilt. ‘That guilt may 
thus escape, is certainly true; but this arises from the necessary im- 
perfection of human institutions ; a thing to be regretted, but to be suf- 
fered, as an infinitely smaller evil, than the possible suffering of inno- 
cence. ‘The proofs produced against the individuals, have been insufti- 
cient; or it may be, that the prejudice of the juries has operated to 
produce their acquittal ; in either case, the government is not accounta- 
ble. But, how base and detestable this plan is, ef making the govern- 
ment chargeable with the acts of particular persons, a few examples of 
this mode of logical deduction will show. There have been some 
Spaniards engaged in promoting the revolution of Portugal—there- 
fore, the Spanish government fomented that revolution. The army 
of the king, at Cadiz, in March last, committed the most horrible 
atrocities upon the people; therefore, the king is guilty of plunderin 

Cadiz, and assassinating its inhabitants. Who is not shocked at the 
folly of the first, and the senseless barbarity of the second deduction ? 


Yet, these are similar to the deductions of M. Onis, to the injury of 


the American government and people. 

The Americans, however, under peculiar circumstances, took pos- 
session of Mobile, and held it ; and also Pensacola and St. Marks. To 
the first they claimed a right, and only seized, under circumstances 
which justified it, their own property. Mr. Onis is obliged to admit 
the claim, but wishes it to be believed that the justifying circumstances 
were produced by the artifices of the American government, to give 
merely a pretext for taking possession: a ridiculous supposition, un- 
worthy of serious refutation. Pensacola was twice occupied by the 
American troops ; first, because during the war between England and 
the United States the English troops had possession of it, and Gen. 
Jackson thought it prudent and necessary to dislodge them; the se- 
cond time, because it was a refuge for Indians hostile to his country. 
It is not important to examine the peculiar character of these two 
events, both perfectly justifiable, and justified by the American go- 
vernment, according to the principles of justice and the laws of na- 
tions. They were seized and restored: the latter fact is not brought 
into view by Mr. Onis; a great parade is made of the seizure, but 
not on syllable, respecting the voluntary and unexpected restoration. 

ou. I. 7 
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This last is passed in silence, because it proved those conclusions 
false, which Mr. Onis had drawn from the first. 

Mr. O. traces the origin of the negotiation to the treaty of 1795, 
signed by Don Manuel Godoy. He accuses Godoy of a want of geo- 
graphical knowledge of the countries for which he treated, and of the 
reciprocal interests of the two powers ; of criminal impolicy in ceding 
to the United States, without necessity, rich and fertile lands, beauti- 
ful rivers, the point of Natchez, and other posts important to the de- 
fence of Florida. He accuses the United States of a design to extend 
themselves into the possessions of Spain; of seizing all occasions that 
had offered ; and of not ceasing to foment them. 

The boundary agreed upon, in the treaty of 1795, between Spain 
and the United States, is the same as that fixed in the treaty of peace, 
of 1783, between Great-Britain and the United States. The simple 
historical account of these treaties, is this: Great-Britain, in pos- 
session of Florida previously acquired from Spain, was at war with 
the United States, France, Spain, and Holland: By her treaty of 
1783, the independence of the United States was acknowledged, and 
their territorial boundaries described : By subsequent treaty, Great- 
Britain made peace with France, with Holland, and Spain, and ceded 
to the latter, Florida and Porto Rico. The natural result of these dif- 
ferent engagements, was the treaty of 1795, in which Spain and the 
United States formally recognised the previously well known and 
established rights ofeach other. Judging of right and justice by relative 
power, Mr. O. may conceive this to have been impolitic, since 
Spain was in a situation, in his opinion, to give law to the American 
republic ; but in justice and honour, Don Manuel Godoy had every 
reason to support his conduct to the Spanish nation ;—and had his po- 
litical course been always directed by similar principles, his name 
would never have been execrated, nor the people of Spain obliged to 
encounter those dreadful trials, by which they have at once vindicated 
and exalted their character. What, however, is the object of making 
Don Manuel Godoy answerable for the principles of the treaty of 
boundary, of 1795? Mr. Onis certainly knows, that Charles IV. in 
ratifying that treaty, only acted upon principles sanctioned by Charles 
ItI.: And Don Manuel G. only reduced to form, promises volun- 
tarily made by the Count Florida Blanca. That the Spanish public 
may be as well informed as the Chevalier Onis, it is only necessary 
to make extracts from some documents of not very ancient dates. 

Soon after the acknowledgment of the independence of the United 
States by Great-Britain, and the signature of the preliminaries of 
peace between those powers, General La Fayette, then well known 
for the services he had rendered to the cause of liberty in the new 
world, and since illustrious for his services and his sufferings in the 
same glorious cause in the old, was in Madrid, and about to repair to 
the American Congress, on the interests of the United States—in pro- 
moting which, he had already taken so distinguished a part. He had 
many conversations with Count Florida Blanca, then minister of his 
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catholic Majesty, which were to be reported to the American govern- 
ment. He submitted to the Spanish minister, the report he intended 
to make to Congress on his arrival in America, dated at Madrid, 
Feb. 19, 1783, requesting a word from Count Florida Blanca, to sa- 
tisfy him that he had forgot nothing. An extract from this letter, is 
in these words. “ With respect to limits, his catholic Majesty has 
adopted those that are determined by the preliminaries of the 30th 
November, between the United States and the court of London. 
The fear of raising a dissention, is the only objection the King has 
to the free navigation of the Mississippi.” 
The answer of Count Florida Blanca, is as follows : 


“© Pardo, 22d Feb. 1783. 

* Senior,—I cannot better comply with your desire, than by request- 
ing you to receive this as my answer. You have perfectly 
well understood whatever I have had the honour to communicate to 
you, with respect to our dispositions towards the United States. 
1 shall only add, that although it is his Majesty’s intention 
to abide for the present by the limits established by the treaty of No- 
vember 30th, 1782, between the English and Americans; the king 
intends to inform himself particularly, whether it can be in any 
way inconvenient or prejudicial to settle the business amicably with 
the United States. 

(Signed,) FLORIDA BLANCA. 

To the Marquis de la Fayette.” 


In a letter of the same date, the Marquis de la Fayette says, “ On 
receiving the answer of Count Florida Blanca, I desired an explana- 
tion respecting the addition that relates to the limits. I was answered, 
that it was a fixed principle to abide by the limits established by the 
treaty between the English and Americans: That his remark only re- 
lated to more unimportant details, which he wished to receive from the 
Spanish commandants, that would be amicably arranged, and woula 
by no means oppose the general principle. I asked him, before the 
ambassador of France, (Mr. Montmorin,) whether he would give me 
his word of honour for it? He assured me he would, and that I 
might engage it to the United States. 

(Signed,) LA FAYETTE.” 


But the name of Florida Blanca is held in reverence, while that of 
Godoy is detested. The acts of the first will not be condemned from 
prejudice ; though the acts of the latter may meet with that fate. By 
what original mode of deduction the conclusion is drawn, that this 
treaty gave the Americans to understand with what facility they could 
extend themselves into the possessions of Spain, is left to a more fer- 
tile imagination, than the writer of this possesses, to conjecture. A de- 
duction from this charge might be drawn, very unfavourable to the 
candour and understanding of its author: But it is not important to 
shew the motives of Mr. Onis; it is sufficient to prove that his facts 
are assumptions, and his conclusions errors. 
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That the flag should cover the property—was another fault com- 
mitted by Godoy in the arrangement of this treaty. Because three or 
four months after, the Americans stipulated the contrary with Great 
Britain ; hence, England and Spain being at war, Spanish property in 
American ships was good prize to the British, while British property 
in American ships was not prize of war to Spain. Mr. Onis does 
not object to the stipulation itself; he could not without condemning 
the liberal policy of the celebrated armed neutrality ; but he charges 
the Americans with bad faith, for making subsequently a different 
treaty with Great Britain. In this he is supported by the Marquis of 
Casa Irujo, who claims the honour of having originally discovered 
the insidious designs of the United States. The quantum of honour 
may be divided between the two negotiators : but should it be given 
to the first or the last asserter of this folly, it can only prove his credu- 
lity in the falsehood, or his unblushing hardihood in the assertion. 
The stipulation was perfectly reciprocal ; it happened unfortunately 
for Spain, that war broke out with England, the United States remain- 
ing at peace ; of course, the benefit of the stipulation was first enjoyed 
by the United States; neither of the parties stipulated, or thought of 
stipulating, that the other powers of the world should respect this rule : 
It was for the Government of the contracting parties only. Britain 
never would consent to introduce this principle into her commercial 
treaties with any maritime power—which was well known to Spain 
and the United States. 

But the Americans are accused of making their treaty with Eng- 
land, four months after their treaty with Spain—with the insidious de- 
sign of injuring Spain. The dates of the respective treaties, show how 
false this whole ground is, and leave us bewildered in conjecturing the 
eauses by which these Spanish diplomatists were led to occupy it. The 
treaty of Great Britain and the United States was made the 10th of 
November, 1794, and that of Spain and the United States the 27th of 
October, 1795. The treaty of Britain was published in July, 1795, 
four months before that with Spain was signed: ten months before 
its ratification by Spain. This ratification was made with a perfect 
knowledge of the existence of the preceding treaty with Great Britain, 
and no difficulty arose from the previous execution of that instrument. 
Such are the facts. Why they have been misrepresented, to the pre- 
judice of the American government, it is unnecessary to ascertain. 

The treaty of 1802, made by Don Pedro Cevallos, for the payment 
of American property plundered by Spanish cruisers, in violation of 
national laws and the stipulations of treaties, is the next object of Mr. 
Onis’ censure. He conceives that Spain never could be responsible 
for injuries occasioned by the bad faith of the American Government, 
in not requiring England to respect, and to be governed by, a stipula- 
tion in the treaty between Spain and the United States. A very ex- 
traordinary assertion this for a Chevalier of character; a diplomatist 
of many years. Mr. Onis, although supported by the formidable au- 
thority of the Marquis of Casa Irujo, will scarcely find a civilian to 
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coincide with him in the opinion, “ that a nation, to entitle itself to 
redress for a violated treaty, must compel other nations, besides the 
one with whom it was made, to adopt its principles, and to be regula- 
ted by its provisions.” ‘Treaties are laws between the contracting 
powers and no others, and either party is at liberty to form different 
stipulations with other powers. ‘The United States desired to make 
the principle, that free ships make free goods, a part of all their 
maritime treaties; but Great Britain would never agree with the Ame- 
rican, or any other sovernment, to recognise it. ‘These remarks are 
made, on the admission that no claims exist, except those for enemy’s 
goods condemned as prize of war, in American ships, by Spanish 
courts; an admission altogether gratuitous and unnecessary. The 
claims of American citizens upon Spain, were some of them of that 
description; but the largest are for American vessels and American 
property, captured by Spanish cruisers, condemned, and sold in Spain. 
The treaty of 1802, was a simple acknowledgment of a just debt, 
arising from gross outrages, and from a violated agreement, the 
non-fulfilment of which was injurious to the United States, and dis- 
honourable to the character of Spain. 

The treaty of cession of Louisiana to France, it is not necessary 
to touch ;—whereby the property was vested in France, who sold it 
for a valuable consideration to the United States. It is true, the 


Marquis of Casa Irujo, by protesting against it, not only made him- - 


self, but his country, ridiculous ; as his protest obliged the king of 
Spain, afterwards, formally to acquiesce in the transfer to the United 
States. 

The treaties of Paris and Vienna, have little connexion with this 
negotiation ;—but it will not escape the attention of the enlightened, 
that the Sovereigns, assembled at Vienna, would not have found the 
American government very tractable, had they presumed to inter- 
fere with its dominions—as Mr. Onis thinks they should. Omit- 
ting to say any thing of the difficulties Senior Onis had to struggle 
with, in contending with the American Cabinet, with the Congress, 
and with the Senate, (which isa part of the Congress,) and with 
public opinion, all of which were triumphantly overcome by the 
essays under the signature of Verus; we come to the treaty of ces- 
sion, of 1819. By this, all past reclamations are to be satisfied ; all 
injuries, previously suffered on either side, to be atoned for ; and a 
disputed boundary line, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, be- 
tween New Spain and the United States, settled. Mr. Onis truly 
represents, that in consenting to this arrangement, the United States 
gave up claims to many millions of dollars; waived their right to a 
territory, fertile, extensive, and important; and all this in considera- 
tion of territory of comparatively trifling extent, a property at all 
times burdensome to Spain, and which, after the transfer of Louisia- 
na, could be rendered of no value to the crown. [If all this be true, 
where is the foundation for charging the United States with ambition 
and avarice, a wish to foment the divisions, and to profit by the quar- 
rels of Spaniards inthe two hemispheres. In the relative situation 
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of Spain and the United States, together with the nature of the Spa- 
nish colonial government, and the anxiety of the Spanish Ameri- 
cans to be freed from the dominion of Europe, the American go- 
vernment could but see every temptation to satisfy avarice and am- 
bition—if these had been the springs of its conduct. With a claim 
of territory to the Rio Bravo ; with long standing, just, and unadjust- 
ed reclamations upon Spain for various injuries previously commit- 
ted; why were not the posts of the United States advanced to the 
boundary claimed by them of the Del Norte 2 Why was not Florida 
forcibly occupied, as an indemnity for just demands ?—the more espe- 
cially, when the inducement was offered to this last step, by the use 
Spain suffered Britain and her savage allies to make of that territory. 
Opportunities more favourable, were never suffered to pass, by an 
avaricious power,—temptations to aggrandizement and extension 
more strong, were never resisted by an ambitious one. Senior Onis 
may possibly persuade himself (for there are no limits to the delusions 
of self-love and vanity) to believe, that all this was prevented by his 
matchless skill, and that the advantageous treaty of 1819, is to be 
altogether imputed to his diplomatic adroitness. The rest of man- 
kind will impute it all to the generous forbearance and moderation, of 
a government which seeks to establish, in its intercourse with other 
nations, a character in accordance with the principles of its internal 
construction. 

The treaty of 1819, “ signed on the birthday of Washington, to 
make it more sacred in the eyes of the Americans,” as if any such 
coincidence of dates were necessary to bind American faith, has not 
fat the date of this] been ratified by Spain; and Mr. Onis proceeds 
to detail the causes. A mistake was made by the Chevalier, in sup- 
posing the dates, of certain large grants, intended by himself to be 
annulled, to have been subsequent to the 24th of January, 1818.— 
These donations were, to the Duke of Alagon, Count Punon Rostro, 
and Don Vargas. Mr. Onis supposes it impossible, that any reason- 
able person could believe him guilty of a design to overreach the 
American negotiator, or should imagine, that the error committed, 
proceeded from other cause than his ignorance of the true dates of 
these donations. It cannot have escaped Mr: Onis’ acuteness, that 
the circumstances of this transaction are very peculiar. He professed 
to be ready to stipulate the absolute annulment of these grants: the 
agent of the principal grantee, Alagon, whose influence with the 
king was well understood, was in Washington when the treaty was 
signed: if Mr. Onis did not know the dates of these grants, from the 
office of his department of state, (which is truly a very extraordinary 
case,) he had it in his power to know them at Washington. His ex- 
cuse for what occurred, which subjects his character at least to the 
suspicion of unfair dealing, is simply, that he was ignorant of that 
which it was his duty to know. Mr. Onis was unwell when this part 
of the treaty was arranged ; but the terms in which it was expressed, 
were agreed upon at his earnest solicitation. 

The subsequent advice he gave his government, to seize upon this 
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error for the purpose of procuring other advantages than those secur- 
ed by the treaty, is very opposite to the principles so justly and 
forcibly laid down by Mr. De Neuville—who had been the organ be- 
tween Mr. Onis and the American negotiator, in settling this article. 
Can Senior Onis, or his friends, contemplate the contrast between 
the — given by him, and the doctrine of Mr. De Neuville, without 
a blush ? 
[Here follows Mr. De Neuville’s letter to Mr. Adams. ] 


The government of Spain, although widely departing from just 
and true policy, had too much good sense to follow the jesuitical and 
dangerous counsel given to it—advice which would have obliged the 
King to hold this language to the world: ‘“ My minister was autho- 
rized to stipulate the annulment of certain donations ; he did not 
know their dates, but in consequence of the reliance of the other 
power on his information and good faith, he arranged an article in 
such amanner as to enable me to contend, that they are not annulled. 
He admits they were intended to be annulled, and, as understood by 
all parties, they were effectually annulled ; yet I insist that they are 
valid.” A remonstrance on the subject of these grants, was made 
by the American Minister in Madrid, which has been published in 
the United States. An extract from it, will show more fully the na- 
ture of this dispute, and the opinions entertained of it by the Ameri- 
can government. 

[Here follows the note of Mr. Forsyth, to the Duke ef San Fernan- 
do, on the subject of the grants, already published in the papers. ] 


The influence of Lozano de Torres, whose sole object was the 
destruction of a hated rival, assisted by Alagon, and the other gran- 
tees, was sufficient to prevent the ratification of the treaty: The 
King was persuaded to believe, that Irujo, who abhors the liberal in- 
stitutions of America, and who was the most obnoxious foreign mi- 
nister ever sent to the American government, was struggling to pro- 
mote the interests of that republic, at the expense of his own country : 
The grantees and their friends not having hardihood enough to al- 
lege, as the reason of the failure of the ratification, the difficulty 
about their grants, other reasons, not more solid, but more plausible, 
were sought for, and found : The King was deceived, and the peace 
of the nation jeopardized. The glorious revolution of the 9th of 
March, has saved this nation from the consequences of the impolitic 
determination then taken. 

It is now left for the Cortes to regain what has been lost. Mr. O. 
wishes the Cortes to do, what no doubt will be done by that illustrious 
congress ; but it is to be lamented, that in offering to their notice 
his observations on this important topic, he had not paid more atten- 
tion to facts and documents.—One thing cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon the attention of all nations. Governments are like indi- 
viduals : In order to preserve harmony, in their intercourse with each 
other, reciprocal justice must be done to their motives. If such 
opinions and sentiments, as those of the Marques of Casa Irujo, and 
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the Chevalier de Onis, are to regulate the conduct of the Spaitis to» 
wards the American republic, peace may be preserved between the 
two powers, but there never can be either confidence or good will 5 
which are essential to the interests of both nations. ‘The relative 
importance of Spain, in the scale of nations, depends upon her Ame- 
rican possessions ; and with these, no government can have as much 
influence as the United States. In the present state of the Spanish 
monarchy, the American republic must see the strongest motives for 
wishing harmony restored and secured between the two hemispheres. 

It is the interest and the inclination of free nations, to see the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice extended ; as it is the interest and de- 
termination of arbitrary governments, to prevent them from springing 
up, and to annihilate them where they exist. 

The American government has discovered, through the whole ne- 
gotiation with Spain, an anxious desire to terminate amicably all dis- 
putes. ‘The love of peace has regulated, and always will regulate its 
conduct. It has been, and still is, in the power of Spain, to give to 
her future relations with the United States, any character she pleases : 
either that of cordial amity, or of jealous suspicion; of cold civility, 
or, in fine, deadly hostility. To those who know the true interests of 
both nations, who love liberal institutions, and are guided by justice 
in forming their opinions ef the conduct and motives of governments, 
it will ever be an object of earnest desire, to see the relations between 
these two powers distinguished by cordiality and good will. 

Madrid, 8th Sept. 1820. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE Books WHICH ARE USED 

in Srupyine THE AraBic Lanquace. 

[ The following Article, from a gentleman for whose learning we have 
great deference, we prefer to give in the form in which it was 
written. | 
The following remarks are submitted to the consideration 

of persons who have undertaken to acquire the Arabic lan- 

guage. They may serve to direct, in the choice of books, 
such students as are resolved to persevere in a pursuit, which 
the writer of this has been repeatedly compelled to renounce ; 

m which few have been successful, and the utility of which 

has sometimes been called in question, even by eminent men. 
{ will first notice the several grammars which have come 

under my observation, and which I have read rather than 
studied, for the purpose of becoming acquainted with the cha- 
racter and structure of the language. ‘They are here arranged, 
not according to their respective merits, but to the order in 
which [ have read them. 
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Richardson’s Arabic Grammar.—This is a quarto volume, 
of something less than two hundred pages. The technical 
part of it appears to be taken from Erpenius, and other gram- 
marians. The rules are exemplified by numerous extracts from 
the Arabian poets ; so that the work is rendered amusing if 
not instructive. There are a few quotations from the Alco- 
ran, from Abulfeda, and other prose authors. At the end of 
the book is the story of the Barber’s fifth brother, from the 
“Tales of a thousand nights and a night;” accompanied 
with an English translation, which is rendered easy to the 
learner, by figures of reference placed over the words. These 
examples are, however, defective, innot having the letters ac- 
companied with vowel marks to direct the pronunciation. 
This grammar is useful for beginners, but I do not assert 
that it is a work of the first merit. 

Herbin : Grammaire Arabe.—This is a quarto volume, of 
less than 250 pages. Its engraved title exhibits a fine speci- 
men of Arabic writing, and at the end of the volume are se- 
veral plates, which explain and exemplify the various modes 
of writing in use among the Turks, Arabs, and Persians. 
The treatise on oriental calligraphy, given as an appendix, is 
amusing as well as instructive. M. Herbin appears to have 
been indebted to Erpenius for his grammar rules, at least to 
those which relate to the movable alif, waw, and ya. He 
has printed tables, exhibiting the conjugations at large, by 
means of the vowels fatha, dammé and casra, and the weésla, 
meddd, teshdid and gesma, without giving the words them- 
selves, the meaning and pronunciation of which are regulated 
by those distinctive marks : These words the learner may 
select from his lexicon, according to the respective conjuga- 
tions to which they belong, and placing each radical letter 
under or over its respective point or mark, and the servile 
letters being placed where necessary at the beginning, mid- 
dle, or end of the root, the verb is thus conveyed through all 
its persons, numbers, moods, and tenses. ‘This is an exercise 
to the student ; but I am inclined to think that a part of the 
labour to which it subjects him, might as well have been per- 
formed by the printer. At the end of the grammar are some 
extracts from Abulfeda, and a number of fables from Lokman, 
with the French pronunciation, and an interlineary French 
translation, and the Arabic roots explained at the bottom of 
the page. The Arabic text is accompanied by a liberal 


translation, in good French. There are also some Arabian 
Vou. 1. 8 
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proverbs, without the pronunciation, which, as well as the fa- 
bles, appear to have been selected from Erpenius. They 
are accompanied with a French translation. In the begin- 
ning of the grammar, there is a passage from the Alcoran, 
in pointed Arabic. The powers of the Arabic letters are 
explained with uncommon precision. This work is valuable, 
were it only for the treatise on oriental calligraphy ; and per- 
haps may, on some other accounts, be preferred to Richard- 
son. 

Savary: Grammaire Arabe.—This is a splendid quarto 
volume, containing upwards of 530 pages, printed on thick 
vellum. It is a posthumous work, done at the imperial print- 
ing office at Paris, in 1813, under the inspection of M. 
Langles, the editor ; who has given a Latin translation of the 
whole grammar, and added, by way of appendix, the seven 
voyages of Sindbad, with a ‘number of specimens of Arabic 
poetry, accompanied with a French translation. In this gram- 
mar, the verbs are conjugated at large, through nearly all 
their forms; and the nature of the compound verbs being 
well explained, it gives a clearer view of the structure of the 
Arabic language than any grammar I have seen. His con- 
jugations are generally given in the colloquial Arabic, which 
omits the dual number, and slightly varies from the literal 
in one or two of the persons. He omits the terminating 
vowel in Arabic roots, because it is not. pronounced, and 
also in many instances the gesma, which character we ex- 
pect to find where the pronunciation of a syllable is closed 
by aconsonant. Thus: 4%; is by him written 5 {,, because 
so pronounced, but the r should be marked with a gesma. 
The French pronunciation is given in all the conjugations, 
not only in the text, but also in the Latin translation at the 
bottom of each page, by which means the book is swelled to 
auseless bulk, and also disfigured; for the Arabic words 
with their French pronunciation, appear twice on every 
page, and the characters used in the Latin translation are 
inferior both in size and beauty to those in which the French 
textis printed. ‘The seven dialogues, at the end of the gram- 
mar, are printed in a large and beautiful character. They 
are each accompanied with a French and a Latin transla- 
tion; and some of the first of them have, besides these, the 
French pronunciation, and an interlineary French transla- 
tion. ‘The editor has repeated four of these dialogues, in the 
Figvptian dialect. In the appendix, the seven vovages of 
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Sindbad, and likewise the Arabian songs, are printed in the 
same small unsightly character which is used in the Latin 
translation of the grammar. ‘The French translation of 
Sindbad is, I believe, given as literal, but it might in some 
places be more so, without offending either against elegance 
or perspicuity. In the translation of the Arabic odes, there 
are some few very apparent deviations from the original. 1 
believe the grammar of M. Savary to be superior to any 
extant; but the Latin translation is superfluous, and few stu- 
dents of grammar would wish to burden themselves with an 
unwieldy quarto volume, when the same matter could be 
easily condensed into a much more portable and convenient 
size. 

Wasmuth’s Arabic Grammar.—This is a small quarto vo- 
lume, containing between 60 and 80 pages. It is in Latin, 
and was probably composed at a time when the vowel marks 
were considered indispensable, in all elementary works on the 
oriental languages. It consists chiefly of grammar rules, 
briefly exemplified. The largest quotation in the whole 
book, is the first chapter of the Alcoran, added, I think, 
merely to fill up a page, and this chapter is known to con- 
tain only seven very short verses. I gave this work but a 
single perusal, and am not able to judge particularly of its 
merits : the print is small, but legible and correct: it con- 
tains much in a small compass, and it is fitted to convey in- 
struction rather than amusement. 

I regret that I cannot enumerate among these, the gram- 
mar of M. De Sacy. He was the instructor of Herbin ; and 
his work, which is in two octavo volumes, with figures, was 
compiled for the special school of living oriental languages 
at Paris. It was published a little before that of Savary. 

I will now, aided by my recollection, notice the few books 
by whose aid I have laboured, though in vain, to acquire one 
of the most renowned languages of the east. 

The first Arabian work which fell into my hands was, the 
Annals of Egypt, during the reigns of the Fatimite califs, 
the Aiubite sultans, and the succession of monarchs who 
held the sceptre of Egypt, of the Turkish and Circassian 
dynasties. ‘The language is simple, naked, utterly destitute 
of ornament, and confined to the bare narration of facts, 
which are recounted in the briefest manner. We are told of 
famines and earthquakes, of miracles and wonderful events, 
of insurrections and murders, of tyramy and usurpation, 
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and of such vicissitudes as are not uncommon at the courts of 
oriental sovereigns: yet the work is not entertaining, and 
does not exhibit a very strong claim to literary distinction ; 
though Maured Allatafet, by whom it was composed, is re- 
presented as an Arabian author of some reputation. It is 
useful, however, to beginners, to whom the extreme boldness 
and simplicity of the style, render it particularly accepta- 
ble. It is accompanied with a Latin translation, and an ap- 
pendix of explanatory notes, by Mr. Carlyle, of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. It is comprised in one small quarto vo- 
lume, in plain Arabic, without points, and is legibly printed ; 
but the Arabic text in the latter part of the book abounds 
with typographical errors. 

Doctrina Christiana.—This is a catechism, published, | 
believe, in the time of Cardinal Richlieu, under his direction, 
for the purpose of gratuitous distribution in the East. It con- 
tains the Creed, the Paternoster, the Ave Maria, and the De- 
calogue abridged or altered ; the whole explained by question 
and answer, according to the doctrine of the Catholic church. 
It is in pointed Arabic, accompanied by the original Latin, 
and is a valuable little book for learners. 

Refutations of the Alcoran, by Maraccio, confessor to Pope 
Innocent the Eleventh: (one large folio volume.)—This is a 
work of great literary merit, and may be regarded as a trea- 
sure by those who would become conversant with the lan- 
guage, laws, legends, traditions, religion, manners, and cus- 
toms of Mahometan countries. [t contains a correct copy of 
the Alcoran in pointed Arabic, with a Latin translation ; and 
commentaries, in the same language, abounding with extracts 
from various Arabian authors, translated into Latin. The 
commentaries are placed at the end of each chapter, and are 
followed by the refutation in Latin; in which the author has 
treated Mahomet and the moslems with very little ceremony. 
This book may be safely recommended to students. The 
language of the Alcoran is supposed to be the purest, the most 
grammatical, and the most classical, of all the Arabic works 
that have found their way into countries professing the Chris- 
tian faith. 

History of the Saracens, by Georgius ebn Elmacino: in 
plain Arabic, with acollateral Latin translation by Erpenius, 
one vol. folio.—This is a valuable work. The style is sim- 


ple and unadorned, but is free from the extreme conciseness 


of Maured Allatafet. The events of each reien are narrated 
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with method and precision ; and the lineage, birth, life, death, 
character, and person of each calif, are noticed in the history of 
each respective reign with scrupulous accuracy. ‘This work 
comprehends a part of Allatafet’s Annals, to which it is in al- 
most every respect preferable. It is larger ; the events it re- 
cords are more important and interesting; its Latin transla- 
tion is collateral ; and it is written in a more elevated style. 

The Bible, in Arabic, with points, accompanied by a col- 
lateral Latin translation—is the most valuable to students of 
the books I have yet named, or that I am able to name, since 
it contains all the gradations of style from the most simple to 
the most abstruse: and, so various are the subjects of which 
it treats, that he must have a most extensive knowledge of 
Arabic, who is able to understand, in that language, all that 
is contained in it from Genesis to Maccabees, and from the 
gospel of St. Matthew to the revelation of St. John. In my 
own studies, I have confined myself chiefly to the Pentateuch, 
and the historical books, with the exception of the Psalms, 
Job, and a few chapters of Proverbs ; and am aware that the 
didactic and prophetic writings present difficulties, which are 
to be overcome by perseverance and assiduity alone. This 
Bible is of itselfa library, and in the present scarcity of Ara- 
bian books, | earnestly recommend it to all who are endea- 
vouring to acquire a knowledge of the oriental tongues. 
The language of husbandry and of common life may be 
learned from Genesis; that of law and of mechanic arts from 
Exodus; that of natural history and medicine from Leviti- 
cus ; that of war and military movements from Numbers; that 
of paternal exhortation from Deuteronomy ; that of geogra- 
phical delineation from Joshua; that of traditionary narra- 
tion from Judges and Ruth ; that of biography from Samuel; 
that of history and state affairs from Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, 
Esther, Jeremiah, Judith, and Maccabees ; that of astronomy 
and natural philosophy from Job; that of poetry from the 
Prophets, Canticles, and Psalms; that of ethics and divinit 
from Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom. 
Adding to these the books of the New Testament, which pre- 
sent still further varieties of subject and style; the Arabic 
student will find abundant scope for the exercise of his talents 
—an ample field for literary toil. 

Account of the War between the French and Austrians, i in 
the latter part of the year 1805.—This is a collection of of- 
ficial papers, translated into Arabic from the original French. 
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as is supposed, by order of the Emperor Napoleon ; in which 
are recounted the battles of Ulm and Austerlitz, and other me- 
morable events ; and in which the military language of 
France is very successfully translated into that of a remote 
oriental nation. Most students would be appalled at the 
sight of a quarto volume, of about 300 pages, in Arabic only, 
without translation, note, or explanation. But the book is 
less formidable than it appears to be. J ascertained the mean- 
ing ofagreat part of it by the assistance of Hopkins’ Vocabu- 
lary; and some passages in it are more easily understood than 
any Arabian composition I have ever seen. It should how- 
ever be used at first with the French original, as there are 
words to be found in it which are not explained in any Ara- 
bic lexicon. 

To these I may add, asmall workby bu el Faraj, on the 
manners and customs of the Arabs, given as a specimen of 
Arabian history, with a Latin translation and notes by Pocock. 
It contains less than 50 small quarto pages of idles and | 
gave it but a single perusal. It is proper to be studied by 
those who have made some proficiency in the Arabic lan- 
guage. 

Of Lexicons I can say but little. The only one of which I 
have made constant use, is entitled, ‘“‘ A Vocabulary of the 
Arabic and Persian Languages.” The definitions are in Eng- 
lish, and the pronunciation is given, as far as practicable, in 
European characters. It is abridged from Richardson’s 
Arabic and Persian Dictionary, which is a great work, and 
highly serviceable to persons residing where those languages 
are spoken ; but far short of perfection—and the assiduous 
student will find, on experiment, that if he would translate 
Arabic correctly, or attain to a critical knowledge of that lan- 
guage, he must seek some better lexicographer than Richard- 
son.—-Golius’ Arabic Lexicon, with Latin definitions, is the best 
I have ever seen. 

I have thus given an account of most of the books, which 
have aided me in my attempt to acquire the Arabic language. 
{f the preceding remarks should prove acceptable to the 
amateurs of oriental literature, I shall less regret my having 
failed in an undertaking, so arduous and yet so barren of re- 
ward. Ihave, for a time at least, abandoned my Arabian 
studies, and my resumption of them, is an event concealed 
by the curtain of fate. In the mean while, I commend to 
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others, the pursuit of an object which I have highly prized, 
and hope that their efforts in the attainment of it, may be. 
more successful than my own. R. D. 





Art. IV.—The Two Noble Kinsmen. Presented at the 
Blackfriars, by the King’s Majesty’s Servants, with great 
Applause. Written by the memorable Worthies of their 
time, Mr. Joun Fuietcuer, Gent. and Mr. Wiuviam 
SHakesPeaR, Gent. London, 1634. 


Among other dramas attributed to Shakspeare, or to which 
he is supposed to have afforded assistance, is that of the 
Two Noble Kinsmen. The “ Biographia Dramatica,” in 
its catalogue of Plays, has the following observations : 
“ The Two Noble Kinsmen. 'Tragi-Com. by J. Fletcher 
and William Shakspeare. Acted at the Black Friars— 
4to. 1634. The story of this play is taken from Chau- 
cer’s Palamon and Arcite, or The Knight’s Tale. The 
editor of Beaumont and Fletcher’s works, in 1778, has ta- 
ken some pains to prove that Shakspeare had no hand in this 
work. ‘The scene near Athens.” The date here alluded to, 
it will be remembered, is not that of its first publication, the 
play having been “ written before 1616,” as is acknowledged 
in the very correct copy now before us. 

The title-pages of the earliest editions positively ascribe it 
to Fletcher and Shakspeare; and we confess that we are at a 
loss to discover any better reasons for denying the partici- 
pation of the latter, than for admitting the claims of the for- 
mer. The play-house tradition, too, always concurred in its 
being the joint production of both. With what success the 

‘ pains’ taking editor has laboured to establish the contrary 
opinion, we are not curious to know ; But, believing with Dr. 
Johnson, as a general maxim, that that may be considered 
right which requires much to prove it wrong, the editor’s ef- 
forts have probably only tended to produce a conviction the 
reverse of the one he desired. 

The play of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, although it bore the 
name of Shakspeare in the imprint of the earliest copies, was 
never admitted among his acknowledged works, until it was 
proved, (nearly two centuries after it was written,) that if he 
did not participate in its formation, he must have copied 
largely from it; as it contained sentiments and language of 
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the poet, not to be found, but in this very play, till some years 
after its appearance. That the drama before us is similarly 
situated, we shall show by various quotations, corresponding 
either in ideas, diction, or structure of sentences, with many 
passages in the works of Shakspeare. And when it is con- 
sidered that all or most of the extracts are from plays (Mac- 
beth and Othello) which never appeared until some years 
after the publication of the Two Noble Kinsmen,* the conclu- 
sion is irresistible, that the poet either assisted in the con- 
struction of the piece, as is asserted in its title, or that he 
has copied (which will be more reluctantly acknowledged) 
not only the thoughts, but very words of Fletcher. 

The play opens with the intercession of three widowed 
queens, to Theseus, Duke of Athens, soliciting him to ob- 
tain the rights of sepulture for their husbands, who had fall- 
en in a war against Creon, King of Thebes. They urge 
many inducements, and among others the following :— 

2d Queen. ‘ Now you may take him, 
Drunk with his victory.’ 


3d Queen. ‘ And his army full 
Of bread and sloth.’—Act i. scene 1. 


In Hamlet, we have nearly the same words—* T’o take him 
**** when he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage.” And in the 
same scene—‘ He took my father grossly, full of bread.” 

Palamon and Arcite, the nephews of Creon, are on a vi- 
sit at his court, and determine to aid him. The former, mo- 
ralizing on city manners, has a punning quibble, so much in 
the style of Shakspeare, that we shall transcribe it, though 
we are unable to accompany it with any particular reference. 


‘Why am I bound 
By any generous bond to follow him, 
Follows his tailor, haply so long, until 
The followed make pursuit ?’—Act i. scene 2. 








‘The war is undertaken, and Palamon and Arcite are taken 
prisoners by Theseus, who declares, 


‘Rather than have ’em 
Freed of this plight, and in their morning state, 
Sound and at liberty, I would ’em dead ; 
But forty thousand fold, we’d rather have ’em 
Prisoners to us than death. Bear ’em speedily 


* Sixteen (including Macbeth and Othello) ofthe thirty-six plays o! 
Shakspeare, were not published till the vear 1625. 
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From our kind air, (to them unkind,) and minister 
What man to man may do ; for our sake, more. 
Since I have known frights, fury, friends’ behests, 
Love’s provocations, zeal, a mistress’ task, 

Desire of liberty, a fever, madness, 

Sickness in will, or wrestling strength in reason ; 

"I hath seta mark which nature could not reach to 
Without some imposition.’-—Scene 4. 


In Richard the Third, we have—‘‘I wish the bastards 
dead.” In Othello—* O that the slave had forty thousand 
lives.” In Hamlet, a similar quibble—“ A little more than 
kin, and less than kind.” Several of the annotators concur 
in observing that the remainder of this quotation bears strong 
marks of Shakspeare. 


Again, in the Two Noble Kinsmen: 


Gaoler. ‘ Your friend and I 
Have chanced to name you here, on the old business ; 
But no more of that.’—Act ii. scene 1. 


In Othello, we have the same phrase : 
‘**T have done the state some service, and they know it ; 
No more of that.” 
The captive knights are thrown into prison, and the daugh- 
ter of the gaoler says, 


‘It seems to me, 
They’ve no more sense of their captivity, 
Than I of ruling Athens; they eat well, 
Look merrily, discourse of many things, 
But nothing of their own restraint and disasters.’ 


{In Othello, act iii. scene 3.-—‘‘ I slept the next night well, 
was free and merry.” 
From the window of the prison they discover Emilia, (the 


sister of Theseus’ wife,) who is the cause of the fatal quarrel 


which now commences between the two cousins. Palamon 
declares, 
‘Tf thou lovest her, 
Or entertain’st a hope to blast my wishes, 
Thou art a traitor, Arcite, and a fellow 
False as thy title to her.’,— Act ii. scene 2. 


In Othello, we have the same impressive declarations : 
* If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more.” 
For some cause which does not appear, Theseus directs 


Arcite to be released, and banished the country; the latter. 
Vou. I. 9 
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however, is not satisfied with leaving his companion behind, 
although in confinement ; and says, 


‘He has a tongue will tame 
Tempests, and make the wild rocks wanton. 
Come what can come, 
The worst is death; I will not leave the kingdom : 
I know my own is but a heap of ruins, 
And no redress there ; if I go, he has her. 
fam resolved: Another shape shall make me, 
Or end my fortunes ; either way, I’m happy.’ 


In Macbeth, we have, act i. scene 3.—‘* Come what come 
may.” And in Othello, act v. scene 1.— 
** Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain.” 
Arcite soon falls in with a company of wrestlers, and 
comes off victor in a trial before the court. Perithous, the 
friend and adviser of Theseus, observes, 


‘Upon my soul, a proper man.’—Scene 5. 


Which expression is also found in Richard the Third : 
‘‘Upon my life, she finds, although I cannot, 
Myself to be a marvellous proper man.” 

Arcite, in describing the object of his adoration, says, 


‘Thou, O jewel 
©’ th’ wood o’ the world.’ —Act ili. scene 1. 


Which compliment, although far inferior, still bears a re- 
semblance to the elegant address of Anthony to Cleopatra : 
**O thou day o’ the world, 
Chain mine arm’d neck ; leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harness to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing.” 

In the mean time, the sympathy of the gaoler’s daughter 
having been highly excited, she suffers Palamon to escape. 
While lurking in the woods, and not yet freed of his shackles, 
he meets Arcite, whom he upbraids in the most reproachful 
language as the rial of his love. Arcite with great mild- 
ness replies, ; 

* Not finding, in 
The circuit of my breast, any gross stuff 
‘To form me like your blazon, holds me to 
This gentleness of answer.’ 
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In Macbeth, we have a similar phrase :-—“‘ Cleanse the 
stuff ’d bosom of that perilous stuff.” 

Palamon, in no way moved by the gentleness of his cou- 
sin, acknowledges that his rival might once have been 
bold ; but that, 

‘ Their valiant temper 
Men lose, when they incline to treachery, 
And then they fight like compell’d bears, would fly 
Were they not ty’d.’ 

This sentiment is common to all the dramas of Shakspeare ; 
but our references will be limited. In Othello, we have— 
“Tis not so now. * * * * Man but a rush against Othello’s 
breast, and he retires.” In Cymbeline, act iii. scene 4.— 

“Thou may’st be valiant in a better cause; 

But now thou seem’st a coward.” 
And in King Lear, act v. scene 1.—— 

‘¢ Where I could not be honest, 

I never yet was valiant.” 
The concluding sentence of the passage will call to mind the 
murmuring ejaculation of Macbeth : 

“They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly, 

But, bear-like, I must fight the course.” 

After the escape of Palamon, the Gaoler’s daughter begins 
to suffer the ‘ pangs of despised love,’ and her mental facul- 
ties become impaired. In a soliloquy which follows, she 
thus expresses herself: 


‘I’m very cold ; and all the stars are out too, 
The Uittle stars, and all that look like aglets : 
The sun has seen my folly. Palamon! 
Alas, no; he’s in heaven! Where am Inow 2? 
Yonder’s the sea, and there’s a ship ; how’t tumbles ! 
And there’s a rock lies watching under water ; 
Now, now, it beats upon it! now, now, now! 
There’s a leak sprung, a sound one ; how they cry / 
Up with her ’fore the wind, you'll lose all else ! 
Up with @ course or two, and tack about, boys !’ 

Act iii. scene 4. 


In Romeo and Juliet, we have, “ little stars;” and in 
Macbeth, the interrogatory phrase, ‘‘‘The thane of Fife had 
a wife ; where is she now ?” 

The Tempest and Winter’s Tale afford instances of a simi- 
lar hurried style, in scenes of apprehension and dismay. 
Act i. scene 1. of the Tempest :——“‘ Good: speak to the ma- 
riners: fall to’t yarely, or we run ourselves aground ; be- 
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stir, bestir. * ** * Down with the topmast; yare; lower, 
lower ; bring her to try with main-course.” Act iii. scene 
3. of Winter’s Tale :—“‘I would you did but see how it 
chafes, how it rages, how it takes up the shore ! * * * * Now 
the ship boring the moon with her mainmast. * * * How the 
poor souls roared, and the sea mocked them.” 

In one of the songs of the gaoler’s daughter, we find the 
following chorus, which we extract as an evidence of the 
high antiquity of the origin of our modern nursery para- 
phrase : 

‘ There was three fools, fell out about an owlet : 
The one said ’twas an owl, 
The other he said nay, 
The third he said it was a hawk, 
And her bells were cut away.’—Scene 5. 

A schoolmaster is next introduced, and appears quite as 
pedantic as Holofernes, that eternal “ racker of orthogra- 
phy,” in Love’s Labour’s Lost. One instance only of his 
quibbling propensity shall we quote : 

‘Upon this mighty morr—of mickle weight ; 
Is—now comes in, which being glew’d together, 
Makes morris.’—Act iii. scene 5. 

In the Two Gentlemen of Verona, act i. scene 1. the read- 
er will find a similar play upon the word Noddy, by the 
conjunction of Vod and I. Although this may be adduced 
as one of the poet’s meanest attempts at humour, we are far 
from subscribing to the opinion of Dr. Johnson, that his in- 
dulgence in this puerile practice was the “ Cleopatra, for 
which he lost the world !” 

To resume the play before us. Arcite returns to the fo- 
rest, and agreeably to promise carries with him both food 
and armour for his rival; yet endeavours to dissuade him 
from the encounter. Palamon, however, continues inexora- 
ble, and Arcite finally declares, 

‘Then come what can come, 
Thou shalt know, Palamon, I dare as well 
Die, as discourse, or sleep.’—Act iii. scene 6. 

In Macbeth, a line corresponding to the first, has already 
been quoted ; and for the remainder of the passage, we have 
in Richard the Second, act iv. scene 1. 

‘“* How fondly dost thou spur a forward horse! 
If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 
] dare meet Surrey in a wilderness.” 
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‘Their combat is interrupted by the appearance of The- 
seus and his court; and to the anger of the Duke (who now 
discovers that the persons are both outlaws) Arcite makes 
appeal : 

‘Tis to me 
A thing as soon to die, as thee to say it.’ 

A similar feeling on a like occasion, in Othello, is express- 
ed by the wife of [ago :——‘* Thou hast not half the power to 
do me harm, as I have to be hurt.” 

At the intercession of his wife, and her sister, Emilia, the 
Duke decrees that the two knights shall retire to their own 
country, on condition of returning again to his court, ac- 
companied by three knights each; and that he who shall 
succeed, ‘by fair and knightly strength,’ im forcing his 
cousin against a pyramid erected for the occasion, shall pos- 
sess the object of their contention; but the other and his 
friends must lose their heads. Chaucer’s doom, on this oc- 
casion, (observes an annotator,) is only banishment, and our 
authors altered it to render the catastrophe more interesting. 

Emilia, soliloquizing on the individual merits of her lo- 
vers, says of Palamon, 

‘ Thou’rt alone 
And only beautiful, and these thy eyes, 


These the bright lamps of beauty, that command 
And threaten love.’—Act iv. scene 2. 


In Hamlet, we have the well-known line—* An eye like 
Mars, to threaten and command.” 

The return of the two knights with their companions, is at 
length announced ; and the second of Arcite is first described : 


¢ And on his thigh a sword ; 
Hung by a curious baldrick, when he frowns 
o seal his will with;) better, o’ my conscience, 
Was never soldier’s friend.’—Act iv. scene 2. 


In Othello, we have the precise words, and nearly in the 
same order; affording a coincidence entirely too close to 
have been accidental : 

** Behold! I have a weapon ; 
A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier’s thigh.” 
The friend of Palamon is then alluded to: 





‘ In’s face appears 
All the fair hopes of what he undertakes ; 
And when he’s angry, then a settled valour 
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(Not tainted with extremes) runs through his body, 
And guides his arm to brave things.’ 
In Macbeth, we have the like description of Banquo : 
“Tis much he dares ; 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety.” 

The Gaoler’s daughter, forms an episode to the general plot ; 
and a scene wherein she and a Doctor are introduced, bears 
in its dialogue a strong resemblance to the similar one in 
Macbeth. Her deportment throughout is not very different 
from that of Ophelia ; but as the play of Hamlet was written 
prior to the one in question, we have declined quoting any 
general resemblances, from that tragedy. 





Doctor. ‘ Her distraction is more at some time of the moon 
Than at other some, is it not ? 
Pa * * Pm * 


I think she has a perturbed mind, 
Which I cannot minister to.’—Act iv. scene 3. 


In Othello, we have a similar passage to the first : 
‘It is the very error of the moon; 
She comes more near the earth than she was wont, 
And makes men mad.” 
And for the second, we have Macbeth:—*‘ Canst thou not 
minister to a mind diseased ?” 
On the entrance of the Gaoler’s daughter, the persons pre- 
sent observe ; 


‘ Look where she comes, 
You shall perceive her behaviour.’ 


And in Macbeth, on the approach of the queen, they remark ; 
‘** Lo you, here she comes! * * * observe her ; stand close.” 
The combatants having saluted each other, Arcite invokes 
the favour of Mars, and Palamon that of Venus. In the 
address of the first, he exclaims ; 
‘ Thou mighty one, that with thy power hast turn’d 
Green Neptune into purple.’—Act v. scene 1. 
Which is nearly the same expression that occurs in Macbeth. 
“Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my.hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green, one red.” 
‘The daughter of the Gaoler, in her last scene, alludes to a 
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story similar to the one in Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
speaks of ; 

‘ Some two hundred bottles 

And twenty strike of oats.’ 

In the latter play, we have the same fanciful application of 
such a vessel to as singular a use :—Act iv. scene 1. “ ‘Truly, 
a peck of provender; I could munch your good dry oats. 
Methinks I have a great desire to a bottle of hay.”* 

The daughter is eventually restored to her reason, by the 
deception of a ‘ wooer,’ introduced under the guise of Pala- 
mon, and, as might be expected, weds the agent of the inno- 
cent fraud. 

Arcite proves victorious in the trial, and Palamon and his 
companions are already prepared for execution, when Arcite 
is thrown from a fiery courser; and dies, confessing himself 
to have been false to the observance of their mutual oath— 
(that the one should never rival the other in love,) Palamon 
having first seen the lady. Theseus accordingly confers the 
hand of Emilia on the survivor, and, having given direc- 
tions for the funeral obsequies of the ill-fated knight, dis- 
misses the characters with our final quotation : 

‘ Let’s go off, 
And bear us like the time.’ 

In Macbeth, the admonition of Lady Macbeth is to the 
same effect :—‘ To beguile the time, look like the time ; bear 
welcome in your eye.” 

The plot of the play (as has been already observed) is 
taken from Chaucer’s Palamon and Arcite; any remarks, 
therefore, on its general character, would appertain with 
more propriety to that, than to the production before us. Be- 
sides, in the present instance, it is rendered wholly unneces- 
sary, as none have ever contended, that Shakspeare afforded 
any other aid than in the detached passages—the general 
structure of the story, having invariably been ascribed to the 
coadjutor of Beaumont alone. W. 


* Bottle was a term employed in the measurement of hay, but was not 
technically used by Bottom, during his termporary transfiguration. 
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ArTIcLe V. 
CANAL THROUGH THE IstHmus or DarRIEN. 


Ingenious men have been much occupied with the idea of 
a communication between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
through what is usually termed the isthmus of Darien. The 
late changes in the political institutions of this part of the 
globe, have given to this subject an additional interest ; and we 
hope that the desired communication will rank among the 
first public acts of our sister republic of Colombia. But a 
few years have passed, since a canal of the smallest extent 
was considered only to be the parallel of an Egyptian pyra- 
mid, requiring the wealth of an absolute monarch, and the 
Jabour and skill to be wielded by such power alone. Now, 
a single member of our young republic, constructs canals of 
many hundred miles in extent, in the short space of four 
years, with an expense comparatively insignificant; and over- 
comes obstacles hitherto deemed insurmountable. 

Our attention is now called to this subject by a MS. map 
of part of the isthmus of Darien, with an accompanying me- 
moir in Spanish, which have lately been put into our hands 
by our distinguished townsman, Dr. Mitchill. The map 
appears to be genuine, and is constructed as late as 1821, 
by W. E. Cortin. It embraces that portion of the Colom- 
bian republic, through which flow the rivers Atrato and St. 
Juan, between the latitudes of 6° and 10° north. 

Humboldt, the most accurate and indefatigable traveller 
of ancient or modern times, has enumerated no less than 
nine different points of communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, the most northerly being at the river 
Columbia, and the most southerly, a conjectural passage in 
Patagonia. The mountainous range of the Andes opposes 
an irremovable barrier to a free water communication, at all 
these points but two; and it is to these two points we beg 
leave at present to direct the attention of our readers. 

In latitude 8° 12' north, is the mouth of the river Atrato, 
called Barracoa, emptying into the bay of Candelaria at the 
bottom of the gulf of Darien. This bay is sufficiently large 
for all the ships in the world; it has good anchorage from 
fifteen to twenty fathoms, and is sheltered from all winds. 
There is a bar 200 varas in breadth, with five feet at low 
water, across the mouth of the Atrato, consisting of hard 
sand. The Atrato, in the memoir above referred to, is es- 
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umated at 530 miles in length to its source, and is naviga- 
ble for steam-boats drawing six feet water, about 400 miles, 
to its junction with the Quito. It strongly resembles our 
Mississippi, in its inundations, its numerous windings and 
bayous, and in being filled with logs, sawyers, and other 
impediments to a safe navigation. ‘These obstacles will be 
removed, as the country becomes settled and cultivated. 
Pursuing the course of the Quito, by a very shoal naviga- 
tion, to nearly its source, we have only to cross the Ravine 
de la Raspadura, a distance of four and a half miles, and we 
arrive on the bank of the river St. Juan, which empties into 
the bay of Charambira, ia the Pacific. 

We are indebted to Humboldt for the knowledge of the 
fact, that as early as the year 1788, an enterprising monk 
caused a canal to be made connecting these two rivers; by 
means of which, in rainy seasons, loaded canoes have passed 
from the waters of the Atlantic to those of the Pacific. It 
is not, however, our intention at present to examine this par- 
ticular route, as another presents itself, less tedious and dan- 
gerous, and which seems to us far preferable. 

Following the course of the Atrato from its mouth, a dis- 
tance of about 150 miles, we come to a tributary stream, 
entering from the north, called the Napipi—by Humboldt 
termed the Naipi. ‘This river presents no great obstacles to 
navigation for a distance of forty-five miles, from which 
point a portage of six miles brings us to the bay of Cupica, 
opening to the Pacific. This portage is level, and well 
adapted to a canal; and Cupica bay is safe, and sheltered 
from all winds. It is here, we think, that the only advan- 
tageous junction of the two oceans must be undertaken. 

The shoal and rapid course of the Quito, clearly exhibits 
such an elevation of the country, as would prevent the con- 
struction of a useful canal in that direction—presenting the 
objection of numerous locks, and perhaps of a deficiency of 
water at the summit level. The little cut made in 1788 will 
remain more an object of curiosity, than of utility. 

By the river Napipi, on the contrary, with a level port- 
age, and perhaps assistance from the river Nasique that 


discharges itself into Cupica bay, a canal can easily be 


made, which would give facility to the transportation of 

merchandise from one sea to the other. We are not, how- 

ever, of the number of those who think that this channel 

would, for centuries, be widened by natural causes sufficiently 
Von. L. 10 
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for sea vessels. From the most exact baromeirical experi- 
ments, the difference of level between the two seas cannot be 
but a few feet—which difference may readily be ascribed 
to the want of minute accuracy attending this mode of 
measurement. From geological appearances, we are 
warranted in concluding, that the whole sea of the Antilles 
has at a distant period been land, of which the numerous 
islands are the remains. Hence the gradual operations of 
the sea may, in the course of ages, make a passage through 
the isthmus; but there never will, we imagine, be effected by 
human agency, a free water communication for the largest 
ships. Humboldt has enumerated the many and important 
consequences that would ensue, if the two continents were 
disjoined ; and the lynx-eyed jealousy of our English bre- 
thren, has already anticipated the serious results of this dis- 
ruption, affecting the stability of her eastern empire.* 

The countries watered by the rivers Atrato and Napipi are 
represented as fertile, and occupied by numerous hordes of 
hostile Indians, by which it is rendered necessary for boats 
on these rivers to be well armed. ‘These hordes, under bet- 
ter political institutions, will become harmless, or disappear ; 
and we consider it a matter of congratulation, that the spot 
designated for this important work falls within the limits of 
our sister republic, Colombia. 


* A canal across the isthmus would facilitate the subjection of Japan, 
by giving the western shore of the continent, the advantages of the supe- 
rior resources of the eastern shore. America may be looked upon as a 
stepping stone to the European strife, which has in view to reach eastern 
Africa. It is the nursery of the race of men who are to conquer and 
civilize Asia.—Vide Crawford’s History of the Indian Archipelago, vol. 
5. p. 337, et seq. 





Art. 6.—Political Thoughis. No.1. Idea of a Patriot President, 
pp. 19. Davis and Force, Washington. 


The projector of this pamphlet is not a practised politician; but 
he may not be the worse politician for that. He divides his “ Idea” 
into eight different requisites for a new President—which do- not em- 
brace any extraordinary discovery, nor present much novelty. 
Let us see his exposition of them. 


“. Intellectual Ability.”—This head he qualifies by saying, that 
it is not a splendid genius which is required, but a sound judgment. 


“If. Great Experience.”—This he alleges “should be of two 
kinds; in our foreign and in our domestic relations.” But of the 
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two, he thinks that want of experience in our foreign relations “ would 
be the more injurious.” This may admit of a question. It has been 
alleged, that the knowledge an American minister obtains at a foreign 
Court, partakes as much of the vicious as of the salutary—unless he 
be a man of the firmest principles, and unbending integrity. Howe- 
ver this may be, (and allowing such experience to have its value,) we 
doubt whether any knowledge acquired in Europe, of the politics of 
governments by which the people are ruled as subjects, can be of any 
good service to one who is to administer a government whose policy 
is, that its powers are derived from the people. 


“III. Incorruptible Integrity.”.—“'To secure the public against 
abuses of power to personal purposes” —“ and against the evils of fa- 
vouritism.” 


He says, it has of late been avowed, “that a President should be a 
thorough-going, whole-souled party man ; that it is not sufficient 
that he be zealous, faithful, and uNIMPEACHABLE, in his public con- 
duct, but he must also confine his appointments to office, to those 
who vote for his elevation to the Chief Magistracy. This isa doc- 
trine which, for its profligacy as well as its novelty, deserves the dis- 
tinct and instant reprobation of the public.” 

His reasoning is this—“ Suppose a citizen should believe, that of 
two candidates for the Presidency, either would ably and faithfully 
discharge its duties, but should ultimately prefer the one who should 
prove the unsuccessful candidate. Suppose this citizen should be a 
JACKSON, and suppose the crisis should arrive, in which his country 
should loudly call for the exertions of the greatest military genius 
(save one) which this age has produced. What burning words of in- 
dignation would not burst from the nation, against the President who, 
for refusing to give to this hero the command of the national force, 
should urge the pitiful, the detestable excuse—‘ he did not vote for 
me P 2? 

He then allows all, that, probably, would be seriously asked of a 
President :—“ There may be persons to whom offices may, with pro- 
priety, be refused. Persons hostile to an administration, may with 
propriety be rejected, when their participation would embarrass its 
just operations. Persons hostile to the republican form of govern- 
ment, may also be properly rejected, when the office in question is so 
important that the appointment would endanger that form. Persons 
also may properly be rejected, who, in some great national crisis of 
peril, have deserted the cause of their country.” 


“In cases such as the above, a Patriot President may preperly ex- 
clude from office an opposing party. But to exclude those who mere- 
ly have honestly voted for another candidate, is to ‘give to party 
principles a predominance over the love of country ;’ a course pro- 


nounced by JEFFERSON, to be ¢ vicious and baneful’ to the country.” 
“TV. Persevering Industry.” 
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“ V. Correct Political Principles.”—Under this head, he desig- 
nates, as “the two great principles of our government, the pillars of 
our constitutional arch—Republicanism and Union.” He then men- 
tions other principles “ which should enter largely into his views of 
policy ;” to wit: 

“1. He should be the friend of Education. He should be not 
merely the friend of the deeper sciences, and of the higher efforts of 


_ genius; of pursuits which give the broadest range and the last polish 


to the human mind. He should also, and particularly, be the friend 
of that general and practical education, which gives to the whole 
mass of the community intelligence, a spirit of inquiry,” &c.— Ju- 
venile instruction, a free press, general suffrage, and equal inherit- 
ance of estates, a Patriot President views as the four pillars of ada- 
mant, that support the temple of freedom.” 

This sentiment, which gives to Juvenile instruction the first place 
among the pillars of freedom,:is worthy of all praise; and if we 
thought it came from an old politician, we should hail it like a gleam 
of light from a long benighted region. Passing the question of the 
constitutionality of the power in the general government ; we would 
ask—what have the great men of our country, with one exception, 
done to improve the system of elementary instruction, or to reform 
the mass of crude and discordant elementary books for schools ?— 
The exception we allude to, is that of Noah Webster, whom we con- 
sider, after the great founders of our Independence, the greatest bene- 
factor of our country. 


“2, He should be the friend of Economy.”’—Under this division, 
he declares, that “* Economy is essential to the health and vigour ot 
freedom. Extravagance feeds on its vitals. What, next to igno- 
rance and vice, (if even these exceptions are required,) is the dead- 
liest foe to freedom? Probably, the unequal distribution of property, 
by which the few riot in luxury, and the many are oppressed with 
want. The latter become the willing slaves of the former.—Every 
thing, therefore, which tends to this unequal distribution, is an evil. 
Want of economy, in a government, has this tendency.” 

“ There is, it is true, a falseeconomy. Government is forced to 
defend its constituents from foreign aggression, and from internal 
evils. ‘To accomplish these objects, it necessarily becomes an ex- 
pensive machine. This machine often demands repairs. In repair- 
ing it, would you employ an unseasoned material, or an unskilful ar- 
tisan, because the expense would be less? This would be false eco- 


nomy. A second repair, preceded by perhaps countless loss, admo- 
nishes you of your folly.” 


“3. He should be the friend of Internal Improvements.”—« Indi- 
vidual states can do much. Need we proof? Look at that state, 
whose luxuriant resources have challenged our admiration. New- 
York has done, what dozing indolence would have pronounced im- 
possible. She has done what her latest posterity will be proud to 
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name as the deed of their fathers. Other states are waking; and 
other wonders will greet us.—But shall the general government be 
idle? You say the constitution has given it no power. Amend it 
then. You say it would bea dangerous power. Guard it then. 
Give individual states a concurrent voice. Have you given your ge- 
neral government the mighty, the gigantic, the infinite power of as- 
sessing taxes at pleasure, and will you tremble at giving it the power, 
limited as you please, of making roads and canals ?” 


“4, He should be a friend of National Defence.”—Under this 
he says;—* Honour the remains of that army, which tells us of the 
Saranac, the Niagara, and the Mississippi. Honour, too, that gallant 
navy, whose infancy put to blush the ripe manhood of European es- 
tablishments. Our navy is destined to be the right arm of our de- 
fence. A Patriot President will never see its nerve withered.” 


“5, He should be the friend of Domestic Industry.”—He here 
takes an ingenious method of illustrating his views; he supposes,— 
‘¢ the classes of manufacturers to be represented by all the letters of 
the alphabet, from A. to Z.: These classes to differ in the degrees of 
facility with which they can be introduced into a new country, like 
that of the United States, and like it essentially agricultural: A, re- 
presenting the class having the greatest facility, and thus the others in 
gradation through the alphabet—Z, representing the most difficult. 
Many of them, the simplest, were introduced and firmly established 
before 1808, the period of the embargo. Let these be represented 
by the first thirteen letters, from A, to M, inclusively. Let the next 
three, N, O, and P, represent the classes introduced and firmly esta- 
blished in the fifteen years, from 1808 to 1822, inclusively. ‘The 
remaining ten classes, from Q, to Z, will not bear the competition 
with foreign fabric. Q, is the first candidate; who can almost bear 
this competition, but not quite. Shall government give a protecting 
duty, and thus give it power to defy foreign competition ?” 

In answer to the objection of the agriculturist, that it is a tax on 
him, for the sole emolument of the manufacturer, he says—* At first 
the agriculturist may pay a small tax; but it is a transient tax, neces- 
sary to insure a moderate compensation to the manufacturer. When 
this profit is once insured, that powerful engine, DomEsTIc COMPETI- 
TION, aided by experience, comes in, and speedily reduces the price 
of the article, and thus repeals the tax on the agriculturist. It even 
more than repeals it : it reduces the price below the original price of 
the fabric, and thus refunds the temporary tax on the agriculturist, 
by a lasting and constantly increasing bounty.” 

“‘ With some articles, the same result would not, probably, be 
found. And it is a just discrimination between the articles which 
will find this result, and those which will not, that proves the saga- 
cious and practical statesman.” 


. “VI. Correct Morals.” 
“VII. Distinguished Services.” 
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“ VIII. Republican Plainness.”—Under this head, we will give 
one qualifieation of his :—“ Great accessibleness gives to those who 
immediately surround him, a great and pernicious influence over him ; 
while the distant portion of the community, who are an immense ma- 
jority, will have an influence comparatively insignificant. Take ra- 
ther a man who has judgment, experience, and immovable integrity, . 
to guide him, and at the same time sufficient firmness to resist the 
ever-fawning importunity of the court sycophant.” 


We considered the author an unpractised politician : we must also. 
consider him a young writer. The following passage, from his first 
paragraph, is not sufficiently matured : 

“ An emperor usually finds himself such by the blind laws of birth, 
and keeps himself such by the iron hand of force. But a President 
of the United States finds himself such, by the deliberate election of 
a great and inquisitive Republic, and keeps himself such, by a course 
of official and moral purity, acting on the extended mass of public in- 
telligence.” 

We have usually conceived, that after a President had obtained 
his station by a regular election, the Constitution was suflicient to 
keep him there, for his term—without reference to the ‘ extended 
mass of intelligence.’ 

The author avoids naming the candidate of his choice. 





Ant. 7.—Hints for the People ; with some thoughts onthe Presiden- 
tial Election: by Rusticus. pp. 32. 


** My party is that of the whole people.” 
Sin WILLIAM JONES. 


** The Presidency of the United States, is not, in my opinion, an honour, to 
be either solicited, or declined.” 

WILLIAM LOWNDES. 

Though no name of publisher, or place, is given for this pam- 
phlet, it emanates from no covert design. It is interesting, and 
many times eloquent. The author appears to belong to no party— 
but the reader will soon see, to what party he has belonged. 

He speaks of this as a country, “ which has waged one war for its 
liberties, and another for its confirmation—thereby brightening our 
fame, and giving a tenfold efficacy to liberal opinions through the 
world :” And of the nations of Europe, as having “ to dread some 
unexperienced horrible evil; the poor famished for want of bread, 
the rich sinking to destruction, under the very weight of wealth ; 
congresses of sovereigns collected from year to year, from a dread 
of their own safety, planting their cannon against the walls of schools 
and colleges, thus putting out the very light of knowledge.” 

He appears, from the following extracts, to be of that party which 
solicits admission among those who claim, as the only rightful succes- 
sors of the victorious, the entire government to themselves. 

‘* Virtnous and enlightened men, without confounding distinctions. 
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or supposing that different sentiments have equal merit, confess, that 
there have been errors on all sides, and find to their astonishment, 
that many of those, whom they have supposed to be on the one hand 
demagogues, disorganizers, revolutionists ; or on the other, aristo- 
crats, monarchists, traitors, are as honest citizens as themselves.” 

‘¢ With these humane sentiments bursting out on every side—we, 
the people, yes, the very men, who from the times of Wickliffe and 
Hampden, have been the first both in religion and politics, to com- 
mence every revolution in opinion, which has had the generous 
design of improving the condition of mankind, and to throw off all 
bigoted and base subserviency to corrupt systems, are now called 
upon, ay, in the midst of joy for what is past, of delight for what is 
in prospect, to elect a President upon ‘ party principles /’ upon 
principles that no man would dare to avow, if he was not supported 
by numbers. Yes, we, the people, are called upon like true bigots, 
to revive all the bitter recollections of a season of animosity, to dig up 
the ashes of our enemies, that we may scatter them to the winds, to 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children, and thus make discord 
perpetual.” 

“ Thank God, Fellow-Citizens, that through the freedom of our 
institutions, which force upon us, high and low, rich and poor, a free 
and equal intercourse, and more kindness and fellow feeling for each 
other, our minds are fast unch@ing.—Right there was, and wrong 
there was ; but it was not all t, nor all wrong.—No man, whose 
mind was clear, could fail to see, that the last gun of the late war 
proclaimed a new eratous. He could not fail to discern, that every 
age has had its peculiar prejudices and passions, some good, some 
bad ; and the effort of every reasonable man, from that day, has been 
to endeavour to undeceive himself.—I now speak the sentiments of 
the people, of the mass ; for 1 know them : Not those of your true, 
genuine, political bigots—no ; for they never change till all is chan- 
ged about them, till they are left absolutely alone in amazement at 
their stupid singularity. Nor do I speak the sentiments of your cau- 
cus-president men. While the follies and prejudices of mankind re- 
main in their power, they never change either. They are for ever 
true to their own interests. But Ido speak the sentiments of the 
people, with whom liberal opinions, from the moment of the peace, 
have steadily advanced. 

“ This your interested men, your party men, your regular nomi- 
nation men, cannot perceive ; for like other deep gamesters, they 
see no play but theirown. They have too much at stake to look at 
any thing dispassionately.” 

In another place he says :—“ The principles of philosophy, both 
_moral and physical, are steady, but the party men never learnt, or 
have forgotten them ; action and reaction are equal. The friends of 
the people hear both sides ; they but one.—They have been so long 
gazing at the sun of their own greatness, that they are blinded. 
They have taught us, the people, not to idolize any of our species. 
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or to suppose that the ability to govern well is confined to half 
dozen in a great einpire. We take their lessons, ‘ and it will go 
hard, but we will better the instruction..—So itis ordered in the 
providence of God, good out of bad. Evil be to him who makes 
an evil use.” 

The following'is rather querulous. 

“Men are not such fools as to render eternal their old quarrels ; 
there are quite enough new ones generally on hand. But it is the old 
feud, the old grudge, the decayed, rotten apple of discord, that is still 
bandied about.—With your true bigots, there is no act of oblivion. 
They neither forget nor forgive. No: personal merit, the most dis- 
tinguished talents, the greatest capacity for business, the purest love 
of rational liberty, are no grounds with them of restoration to favour ; 
provided a man’s opinions have once been unfortunate. This is the 
leprous skin which can never be cast off.” 


That which we italicise in the following, is hardly to be believed. 

“ The people, the men whose ignorance is relied on, notwithstand- 
ing professions to the contrary, are fast coming to their senses, and 
many of them believe a man to be either drunk or crazy, who quar- 
rels about old politics. Upon those subjects, the people retain many 
of their opinions and their prejudices, for they deem them 
sound and wholesome; and thege. prejudices will doubtless yet 
have their influence, but like all @fMions upon the politics of the 
day, the certain progress of time, which wears out the old, and 
presents us the new, will subvert their foundations. They were 
opinions that were interesting to mankind ; but let us not forget, that 
the very men who retreated with their faces to the enemy at Bunker 
Hill, were the men who differed about them. Many of them were 
the same who, when they were told, that taxation without representa- 
tion was no tyranny, were quite of a contrary belief; and when they 
were informed, that if they did not like British liberty supported by 
British bayonets, they might retire to the woods, and live upon bear’s 
meat, declined that proposition, preferring their own ale wives, her- 
ring, and salmon.” 


The following has great truth. 

“ Tt has been by Quixotic efforts against the current of public sen- 
timent, that many, in other respects, jomong] the best men of the 
country, have rendered themselves totally insignificant. Long after 
the battle has been finished, they have been fighting shadows. They 
consider it an unholy thing, to give up a patch of the old worn-out 
drabbled garment of party. Once a federalist, always a federalist ; 
though the distinction for any practical purpose now, is as unmeaning 
as if it had existed before the flood.” 

What follows, (bating his manner of mentioning ‘ men of talent 
and public spirit,’ as if they were only of his old party,) we think ad- 
mirable, both for good sense and sincerity. The advice, and perhaps 
we may say, rebuke—deserve to be well received. 
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* In the present state of opinion and feeling among us, if men of 
talent and public spirit will do their duty to the people, there is ne 
reason to believe that they will not be met half way. The people 
are really proud of their men of talents, who have heads and hearts, 
and show themselves competent to do their business, public and pri- 
vate, as it should be done. Besides, in the main, they form a very 
sound judgment of such men ; but they will endure aristocratic pride 
in no one.—Let them, then, discard their pride, shake hands with the 
people, extend their acquaintance with them, crave pardon for any 
unintentional errors, and be firm as they will in their just opinions. 
Let them at once magnanimously give up their support of men, whom 
accident has elevated, who are offensive to the people, and have not a 
single popular talent or virtue for their recommendation. Let them 
not herd together upon the most insignificant occasion, as though the 
whole world besides themselves, were infected with a deadly disease ; 
and this too often in support of contemptible individuals, merely be- 
cause they belong to the clan. Let them not enlist themselves with- 
out discrimination in a childish opposition to men of public spirit, 
who have become favourites of the country, and deservedly so, by 
those public services, the value of which mankind feel, and will ac- 
knowledge. Let them not vilify, and affect to despise thetr old friends, 
men of the greatest merit, who choose to assert their freedom, and 
are willing to receive the suffrages of their fellow citizens, come they 
from what quarter they may. Let them not indulge their pride and 
petulance by expressing distrust of the success of free governments, 
while their persons and their property are more secure than under any 
government on earth ; while every private concern has a prosperity 
unexampled. The people look upon such sentiments as unfriendly 
tothem. If the people want a new constitution for a state govern- 
ment a little more popular, let them join with a hearty good will in 
bringing it about, and thus defeat the interested views of those in- 
triguers who will be found in every party. All contests with the 
people for power, in a country like this, are absurd.” 

There is great simplicity in announcing—‘ The people,’ &c. in 
the preceding extract, and also in the concluding axiom; as if they 
were late discoveries. 


He recurs to this subject, in another place : 

“ How can men, whom God has blessed with wealth and intelli- 
gence, make a better use of their high privileges, than by using every 
effort to spread far and wide their advantages ? What right has any 
man to complain of the factious character of the people, whose pride 
and sloth render him indifferent to them ? If men suppose, that there 
can be any great reformation in the world any where, but through the 
effect of those moral changes, which give purity, dignity, and intelli- 
gence ; and enable the whole mass to understand, that the affair of 
government and the character of the rulers, is an individual concern, 
they are mistaken.” 


Vor. TI. 1] 
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The remarks on the new constitution of New-York, are appro- 
priate: 

“ The opposition to the new constitution was not wise, and it is 
well, that many who dreaded such an event, begin to see, and to ac- 
knowledge, that it promises to the good people of this state a politi- 
eal regeneration. The truth is, our governments are perfect demo- 
eracies, the people have all power,” &c. 


The following are pretty well, for one of the old school : 

‘* Apprehensions from the power of the people, and of the instability 
of our government, have been thus far idle. ‘The wisdom of man, 
of the best and greatest, goes little further than that of his day and 
generation. Many have supposed that we could not endure without 
the natural aristocracy, ‘the Corinthian pillar.? Thus far, however, 
it is certain, that we have worked up very well upon a good solid 
wall of common masonry. Many great and good men have thought 
and said, that a democracy was not a government for a great coun- 
try ; they however could not realize what the world had never ex- 
hibited.” 

“ Can it be possible, that the American people will suffer all their 
public regards to degenerate into a miserable contention, for the su- 
premacy of rival chiefs? Shall all be swallowed up in that ?—Shall 
we be known only by the bugle and tartan of our clans? Men may 
imagine that the great moral revolution in the world, which began 
with us, is to stop here: not so, the state of the world shows the 
intense eagerness with which men are looking for some remedy for its 
disorders.—It must be obvious, that neither the present state of pub- 
lic opinion in the world, nor among us, presents very brilliant pros- 
pects to the bigots: and events are happening every day, which seem 
very likely to disconcert that sublime system of order and regularity, 
which is to be continued by regular nominations. During the last 
winter Mr. Lowndes was nominated for the Presidency by the state 
of South Carolina: upon that occasion, he stated in a letter to a friend, 
which was made public, that ‘ the Presidency of the United States 
was not, in his opinion, an honour to be either solicited or declined.’ 
This was language worthy of a Roman: it was better, it was worthy 
of an American. Ido not name this gentleman for the purpose of 
calling public attention to him; his absence from the country, the 
state of his health, and other circumstances, perhaps, put his name 
out of the question. It isa proud thing, however, for any state, to 
own such aman. Since that period, and very lately, other gentle- 
men have been nominated in different states: so much the better, it 
is in this way that we shall get'a President for the country, and not 
for the cabals.” 

“The party men may think to carry their points, by their influence 
in some of the great States, and the great Cities. As to the great 
Cities, the time was, when they governed the world, but that has 
gone by. We, country folks, are not a little proud of our great Ci- 
ties: for we, in faet, consider them as the best evidence of our own 
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industry and enterprise. We are willing to allow them, according 
to their numbers and importance, a fair share of the government of 
the country, but no more.—The country folks are a plain people, 
that understand their interests pretty well; they cut their coats ac- 
cording to their cloth; they often wear shirts without ruffles, but ne- 
ver a ruffle without a “shirt s ; their business is generally done by day- 
light, but when candles are used, they take care that it shall be ac- 
complished in an orderly manner, before they are put out. The 
men who own the woodland, the meadowland, the ploughland, 
are the men who will govern "this country. So it has been, and 
so let it be, to the end. Theirs is the labour; the fruits belong to 
them.”— 

“‘ But the party men may expect to carry their points by their in- 
fluence in great states—Let them ponder well, before they attempt 
so wild, so foolish, so criminal a scheme. ‘Do they not see the 
signs of the times ?* ’—F rom the beginning of our history to the last 
chapter that is as yet written—from the moment that the green tea 
was thrown upon the green waters, till this period of our happy ex- 
istence, in all our feuds, revolutions, contentions, public and private, 
one thing may be observed, that we have never truckled to any proud, 
haughty, exclusive, domineering arrogance, let it come from what 
quarter it would. The people go thorough with their system of li- 
berty and equality. It is a substance, not a name merely.” 


“< There are those who hope much, and those who fear much, from 
the contention of the States. Such hopes and such fears, we trust, 
will be, on the one side and the other, blasted or disappointed. 
While this happy country has been going steadily on in the march 
of prosperity and glory, how many idle dreams and dire forebodings 
of disaster have there been! In the formation of these State govern- 
ments, all separate and distinct, but still united and compacted in the 


general mass, we had in fact no precedents, but still we argued as if 


we had, and dreaded the evils which such a disconnexion seemed to 
threaten, as though the world was full of cases in point against us. 
There is in truth no natural ground for contention among the States, 
and the practical result has corresponded with the theory.” 

“‘ The ties of attachment between the States are the most natural 
and the most permanent. How do these mere geographical bounda- 
ries enter into the affections of men? Who knows where they are, 
or how to find them? ‘The affections of one half of our population 
are divided between the native and the adopted State. Of our blood 
and kindred, one portion is on the eastern shores, the other on the 
western mountains. While the enterprise of some, drives them to 
the pursuit of the leviathan of the deep, others of the same family are 
subduing the trackless wilderness. With a roof over our heads, a 
few nights lodging, and a shilling tax paid, or some other qualifica- 
tions as insignificant, we are citizens of any state. When collected 
together, we cannot say one of another, that he 1 is a Mede, a Per- 
sian, an Ethiopian; we know not whether he be from Vermont, 
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tieorgia, or Ohio; we know not whence he came, nor whither he 
goeth; we know, however, that he is a fellow citizen, a brother of 
the great family,—of a family which to dismember, is to divide the 
marrow from the bones—a family which, if united, is destined to give 
the law of opinion to the world; not the law of fetters and chains, 
imposed at the point of the bayonet, but that more just and equitable 
law, which we trust that mankind will take from us and ingraft into 
their codes—that law which has its foundation in the hearts and con- 
sciences of men.” 


When speaking of the Eastern States, (who may urge their candi- 
date for the Presidency,) he draws the following picture of that people: 

“ Who that has any true estimation of what is valuable, can fail to 
admire-and respect that country and its people? ‘The writer knows 
something of them ; they have had influence in this country, and they 
will have it again. They are of a character not to be insignificant. 
From the moment that the ship touched the rock, they have been in 
all the great essentials the same, for ever going ahead. ‘Their do- 
mestic police might be taken as a pattern for the world. There is 
among them that assured state of existence which is the best evidence 
of the happy lot of man.—The enlightened men of that country are 
at this moment doing more to disconcert the sublime disinterested 
schemes of the bigots, than they are aware of. This they are ac- 
complishing in the right way: some in raising two blades of grass 
for one; some in bringing their manufactures to a perfection unri- 
valled here ; others in pushing on, through the aid of public and pri- 
vate munificence, the great cause of knowledge in the schools and 
colleges, and by the dissemination of all those just and enlightened 
opinions, which are best calculated, by subserving the great interests 
of man, to conciliate the good will of the mass of their fellow citizens. 
—Still we must repeat, there is a time for all things ; every thing may 
be taken by storm but the human mind: prejudices there are, and 
time must be given to soften and allay them. The good people of 
that country will do well to look about and inquire, whether by an 
indiscreet zeal, they may not now lose that fair portion of influence 
to which they are entitled, and which cannot be regained in twenty 
years. The great cause of the country at this moment requires, that 
they prove themselves superior to all narrow, mean, local attach- 
ments.” 

“ The effectual mode of defeating corruption is, to attack it in its 
accustomed haunts, those knots of men, who cabal together for their 
own advantage, under the guise of a deputation from the people ;—to 
make the successful candidate understand, that he is indebted for his 
election to the sober, dispassionate preference and attachment of the 
great body of his fellow citizens. ‘Then he is an independent man, 
free to act as becomes a being elevated by millions, and to whose 
hands the happiness of millions, in a greater or less degree, is confi- 
ded. If, however, he is elected by any insignificant number of men, 
he will be delivered over, bound hand and foot, to them; and the 
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views of the man, however honourable, will be lost in the degradation 
[induced by the mode] of his elevation.” 

“The regular nomination men are the true legitimates, the ge- 
nuine placemen, and borough-mongers of this country ; with this dif- 
ference, that in the system of English corruption, it is sufficient to 
buy over the great personages, but with them corruption is pushed 
down the whole line of office, from the president to the constable. 
The secretary of state and his waiter must be of the same party. 
Has it indeed come to this, that a hundred or more gentlemen at 
Washington, who are no better nor wiser than their neighbours at 
home, are to act for the whole American people; and this too under 
the strongest excitements of personal ambition and interest, not offi- 
cially, nor upon their oath of office ?” 


He speaks satirically of the dread which has been expressed (in 
favour of a caucus nomination) of the dangers of a choice by the 
States in Congress: “ Truly, they are afraid that the chickens will 
eat up the cocks and the hens. They fear that half a dozen little 
States, a thousand miles from each other, will lord it over the whole 
country. They have always a precedent at hand; and they refer us 
back to the contest between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr, as though 
we were all children,” &c. “They are overwhelmed at the thought 
of what might be done by cabal, intrigue, and corruption, among the 
representatives of the people, acting upon their oath of office.—But 
their responsible caucuses are immaculate.” 


In making an appeal to the party men opposed to him, the wri- 
ter asks leave to indulge “ in a little of that amiable enthusiasm, which 
they think so praiseworthy, and find so useful to themselves, in a 
narrower sphere ;”’ and before he finishes, betrays a little of that ar- 
rogance which he had before so sagely and justly reprehended in the 
men of his own party ; as follows: “ ‘They must pardon us for dif- 
fering from them in many particulars. While they are for opening 
the old fires and scattering the firebrands, we are for raking up the 
ashes, and letting them go out by degrees. While they think it rea- 
sonable to work for themselves, and for pay, we think it not less me- 
ritorious to labour in the dissemination of just opinions, without the 
hope of any pay whatever. While they are for governing the coun- 
try with half its virtue and talent, we are for the whole.—While they 
are contending for principles, which will foist themselves into office, 
we are for advancing men of public spirit every where.” 


Rusticus, in fine, says of himself: “ The writer, though an obscure 
and humble individual, is not ashamed of what he has written ; for 
he knows that his designs are not sinister, and that his sentiments are 
not pernicious.” 
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Arr. 8.—Waltham: an American Revolutionary Tale. In three 
Cantos. By James M‘Henry. 24mo. pp. 70. Bliss & White, 
New-York, 1823. 


In giving notices of works, purporting to be works of fancy, we do 
not intend to be thought fastidious. If any one in this country will 
give himself to poetic amusement, and shall display his enterprise, or 
confidence, or (it may sometimes be) vanity, by publishing his poetry 
—it will go hard, but we will extract from it a page or two of enter- 
tainment, for our readers. First, for the entertaimment—or, if: they 
choose so to call it, for interest —and then, if need be, for judgment. 

This “ Tale” is written, according to the dedicatory preface, at the 
solicitation of several friends of the author in Pittsburgh—to be exclu- 
sively American—on an incident that occurred to General Washing- 
ton, while the army lay at Valley Forge in Pennsylvania. The three 
cantos are severally entitled, Love; Patriotism; and Victory. The 
person whose name gives title to the poem, is not its hero—but the 
father of the heroine, of the society of friends, and a royalist. Of the 
young hunter, the hero, the author accords us no more of the name 
than “ Henry.” The world first expands to his view on the Schuyl]- 
kill—where it presents to him, 


‘ The clear blue sky, th’ interminable wood, 
Th’ embosom’d farm, the glen of solitude ; 
The oak-clad mountain waving to the sky, 
The maple-margin’d stream that wander’d by ; | 
The solitary glade with mandrakes crown’d, 
Unwaked, but by the ringdove’s plaintive sound.’ 


The reader may like to see the heroine’s residence, somewhere 
within the same neighbourhood, and near the American cantonment : 


‘ A sloping lawn before the cot withdrew, 
Disclosing Schuylkill’s glittering wave to view, 
While Perkiomy’s gentle hills behind, 

Ward off with kindly care the northern wind, 
And yield a brook, whose never-failing sound 
Cheers the green shades and solitudes around ; 
Or winding by the garden’s verge, bestows 
Nutritious spirit to each plant that grows ; 
Whether their vinesjthe meek cucumbers spread, 
Or stately lilies lift the golden head.’ 


The subject of this canto, being Love, the mode of falling into it 
is represented very much as it has been sung, since the deluge : but the 
éclaircissement deserves the reader’s curiosity. 


‘ He saw her modest as the pansy flower, 
That hides its timid sweets in wild-wood bower : 
And in her looks he saw a spirit shine, 
\ll pure and holy from its source divine ; 
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A something more than earthly charms he saw, 
And felt a something more than love—’twas awe. 
His manly soul, that ne’er had known to fear, 
Now felt the timid throb when she was near ;? 


He forsakes his hunting sports : 


* Now bounds the deer uninjured through the shade, 
The quiet partridge pecks along the glade, 
The sportive squirrel skips from tree to tree, 
And humming-birds attune their minstrelsy.’ 


He declares himself when, after long and careful watching, he 
has first discovered a proof of the lady’s sympathy, by peeping into 
her recess, a ‘ wild-pink covered bower,’ and finding in her bible a 
passage marked—chap. v. ver. 8. of Solomon’s Song : 


‘ ¢T charge ye, Salem’s maids! the youth to tell, 
If ye can find him, that [ love him well !””” 


She surprises him, and he makes all the appeals for forgiveness, and 
declarations of potent passion, and intercessions for soothing smiles, 
which the romantic may fancy. Being a Quakeress, her reply to his 
long speech is characteristic. 


| ‘« There is no fault”—was all she faintly said, 
I With faltering voice that her full heart betray’d.’ 


Canto II., of Patriotism, is intended to represent the triumph of the 
young hunter’s love of country, over his other love—and the incident, 
between Waltham and Washington, on which the story is built. On 
the principal subject, we can find nothing for the reader’s interest.— 
Washington has arrived at the most dreary period of the Revolution : 


‘ What anxious passion, ne’er to be express’d, 
Now, father of thy country ! fill’d thy breast, 
As oft, retired, thy soul would contemplate 
Thy country’s freedom on the brink of fate. 
Where Perkiomy’s heights their groves display, 
By Schuylkill’s bank thy faithful followers lay.’ 


He is represented as betaking himself to the flowery glen of the 
Quakeress, for nightly prayer—(the old story, which we believe is 
to be found in Weems )—and to be in the habit of wandering from 
the camp alone, oft by the sober star of evening, to this place, which 
he had marked as a covert ‘ by nature made.’ 


‘ Art had, indeed, improv’d the sacred spot, 
But so like nature, that thou knew’st it not.’ 


‘Twas that recess with wild-pinks cover’d o’er, 
The bower of Henry and his Ellenore ! 

Oft there withdrawn from every human eye, 
To Heaven arose thy supplicating cry : 
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That he whose power can make and can unmake, 
Thy country’s cause would to his keeping take.’ 


The lady, being more strongly inclined, as is natural, to adopt the 
political sentiments of her lover than of her father, listened to Wash- 
ington : 

‘ Oft heard his prayers, and, warm’d by what she heard, 
Him, and his cause, lov’d, honour’d, and rever’d.” 


But, a plot is entered into between an officer of British dragoons 
and Waltham, (to whose daughter, he is making suit,) finding that 
Washington is accustomed to visit the old Quaker’s, to seize and carry 
him off a prisoner—the Quaker thinking it his duty: 


‘“ For thou, the leader of the rebel bands, 
’ The great destroyer of the country’s peace, 
If thou wert seiz’d, contention soon would cease.” 


‘ This danger pending o’er the pious chief, 
Fill’d the sweet maiden with alarm and grief.’ — 


‘The maid prevails on her father first to listen to one of the prayers 
of Washington. The hour is silent: the drum and the war-fife are 
asleep : 


‘ And nought is heard that sickening warfare tells 
Except the measur’d tramp of sentinels. 
Soft breathing zephyrs gently mov’d the trees, 
And streamlets seem’d to flow with greater ease ; 
Bright shone the stars along the azure way, 
And ting’d the weodland paths with sober gray ; 


‘ Such was the sweetly spirit soothing hour, 
When Ellenore, towards her favourite bower, 
Her father led, with anxious wish that there 
He might o’erhear the Chieftain’s nightly prayer.’ 


From which we select the following : 


‘« Almighty Ruler of the battle’s hour! 
How vain, alas! how vain is human power, 
Without the aid of thy resistless hand, 
To snatch from misery this afflicted land ! 
At Freedom’s call her banners we display, 
Her mighty call we could not disobey ; 
Her sacred voice our bosoms felt was thine, 
For Freedom’s voice, we know, must be divine !’ 


‘ For slighted justice we to arms were driven, 
Which never can be thought offence in heaven ; 
And, sure, oh Thou! who dost all fate command, 
Who hold’st the universe in thy right hand, 

{t was no crime from chains ourselves to free, 
And own allegiance to no king but Thee :’ 
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Waltham is struck with compunction, and becomes a convert to 
the American cause. He addresses himself to the Commander, thus: 


‘ Tilustrious chief of virtue and of fame ! 
Thy enemy, this night, I hither came ; 
But God’s thy friend, for thou his servant art— 
Oh! may he pardon this long-erring heart, 
Which from this hour from foreign ties withdraws, 
And clings to thee, and to thy righteous cause.” ’ &c. 


Washington’s words, in reply, “ are few and dignified.” 

The third canto, entitled Victory, is intended to represent a contest 
between the British Captain, (the unsuccessful suitor,) at the head of 
fifty dragoons, with a party of American cavalry, under the command 
of Henry, for the possession of Ellenore—whom the former intends to 
carry off; after he has burned her house, and hung her father as a 
rebel. He draws up his men, and first attempts to negotiate by per- 
suasion. His threats, and the old man’s indignant retort, have more 
spirit than originality. The proceedings, to tie, &c. are interrupted 
by the daughter’s appearance and swoon. When she speaks, how- 
ever, the same indignation on her part, induces a renewal of the order 
tohang. The father is bound, and when the Captain approaches to 
seize the lady—she ‘ snatches a pistol from its unguarded case,’ and 
cries “ stand off.” While he hesitates, the alarum trumpets sound, 
and “the foe in sight” is cried from without. The description 
which follows, is a concentration of the author’s most terrible readings 
—and is by far too desperate. The sabres flash ‘ a sanguine glare’— 
and ‘gleam in horrid light.’ As the battle rages, ‘ the day’ is oft 
retrieved by the single arm of the British hero Osborne—He at length 
crosses the sight of young Harry. Then a parley of alternate de- 
fiance takes place between them, while the battle waits, in the old 
style of chivalry. First, Osborne invokes, in ten lines, his wrongs— 
concluding thus : 


‘“ But death shall take thee from my hands to-day,— 
This sword to happiness shall clear my way.’ ” 


To which Henry gives twelve lines of vengeful retort, that finish 
with: 
‘« Then, for my country, and for Ellenore, 
Heav’n nerves my arm—thy days, thy crimes are o’er !” * 


The fight is seen, and heard, by the lady from the lattice— the 
maid of the holy heart, and charms divine.’ She hears ‘their dread- 
ful trampling on the ground’—and sees ‘ the fiery sparks, the steel 
scatters o’er the smoking plain.? And when one of them falls—‘ she 
hears the mighty shock—that made earth tremble like a falling rock.’ 


One objection to this author’s poetry is, that it is too diffuse. He 
must have observed, that this applies to most of the unsuccessful poets 
of the day. Genius is a very pretty thing—but unless restricted to 


what is adapted to the occasion, and to what it draws from its origi- 
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nal fund, its effect is lost, and the pains of its owner wasted, besides 
printing and paper. The secret truth is, those who have received the 
world’s applause, have gained it more by their judgment than their 
genius, more by care than by fervour, more by than by rap- 
tured impulse. The advice we would give to young poets, (and we 
hope our author is young,) is—‘ Study to retrench:” Be more ambi- 
tious to write a little well, than much, and often, in mediocrity. 

We regret that one or two particular objections to this poem, we 
have, as in duty bound, to state. We know, the word careless has 
but two syllables ; but because the line required three, to coin the word 
‘uncaring’ is a thing that Pope would not have done: And such a 
line as the following, Goldsmith would not have written : 


‘ And he yet hopes her compliance to obtain.’ 


The views given of the ‘ awful’ appearance of the American flag— 
‘ whose light’ning strikes [its foes] to eternal doom’—and of the pre- 
viously unequalled bravery of our foes—‘ the heroes of the world’— 
are equally nonsensical. 

The badness of poetry, in the following passage, is not its worst 
fault—the sentiment is not American. 


‘Oh! how could Britons cross the western wave, 
Their brethren, free-born brethren, to enslave ! 
How could the mother of the brave and free, 
Turn thus the tyrant of her progeny ! 

Her recreant sword against fair freedom’s cause, 
Alas! the Queen of freedom strongly draws ! 
Weep, Britons! weep, for such a deed of shame, 
The foulest yet that stains thy mighty fame.’ 


The author must think the British government and people are one : 
we infer it from the many high compliments he pays their ‘land of 
liberty and fame.? The people of Britain have as little to do with 
their government, as the people of Turkey with theirs—perhaps less, 
at all times: but on the occasion of this war, all know that a majority 
of Englishmen were opposed to their king on the question. They 
are not therefore to be rebuked for the foul stain of this deed. 

This gentleman is also the author of a poem, entitled the “ Plea- 
sures of Friendship :” and is the author of “ The Wilderness,” a no- 
vel, now in the press of Bliss & White, in this city. 





Art. 9.—The Spy: a tale of the Neutral Ground. 2 vols. 12mo. 
The Pioneers: a Descriptive Tale. 2 vols. 12mo. Charles 
Wiley, New-York. 


As it has excited some comment, that our work has contained no 
review of two home productions, of so much distinction as these na- 
tional Tales, we feel it due, both to the author and to ourselves, to 
explain the cause of our reserve. Those in this city, who are acquaint- 
ed with our associations and friendships, will sufficiently appreciate 
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the reason—and for those at a distance, it may be well to suggest, 
that the author of the Spy is known to be a frequent contribu- 
tor to our pages: but it may not be known to some journalists, (even 
near at hand,) who set up their own antipathies as the standard of 
taste, that some of the very articles, they have so largely quoted and 
highly extolled, are from his pen. 

Of the truth to nature of this author’s portraits from life, we will 
just quote, as testimony peculiarly appropriate, an opinion on Betty 
Flanagan, from one of her countrywomen—one whose acumen 
and powers of judging, would not be questioned, were they applied to 
any class of characters out of the sphere of her immediate observa- 
tion—Miss Edgeworth. It is from a letter of that lady, lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Walsh in the National Gazette ; as follows : 


“ In the Flemish style, nothing in Washington Irving, or even in 
Walter Scott, is more perfect nature than the Irish follower of the 
Camp, Betty. I single her out as an instance; because of her we can 
best judge. She is one of the most faithful and exquisite Irish cha- 
racters I ever saw drawn; with individual characteristic touches, and 
yet representing a whole class: The humour, and wit, and blunder, 
and sagacity, and good nature, and want of moral principle, and abun- 
dance of moral feeling, most happily blended together, so as to make 
it genuine Irish. It has the rare merit, of not being the least exagge- 
rated in humour—and the dialect is such, as could not have been hit 
except by one well acquainted with Irish characters.” 





ArT. 10.—Analytical Spelling-book ; designed for schools and fa- 
milies in the United States of America, and for foreigners learn- 
Red — By Joun Franxutww Jones. Bliss and White, 

ew-York. 


We do not think an apology requisite, for inserting the result of 
our examination of a manual, offered to our fellow citizens, as a new 
elementary book for schools. 

We find this drawn up, on the plan of classifying the various words 
of the main body of our language, according to the most striking ana- 
logies. The principal division being into plain and irregular words : 
the first class includes such only as have their letters sounded ac- 
cording to the leading rules of pronunciation—each letter or combi- 
nation having one or more sounds, by which they are arranged under 
this head. The second general class embraces all words which de- 
viate from those leading principles, and are called irregular: they are 
classified in a manner which appears to us very philosophical, and to 
display much skill and research on the subject of language. This plan 
may be truly said to exhibit to the eye, the great features of English 
orthography, with the various exceptions and eccentricities, and their 
relations to each other. The book contains three tables of “ Dis- 
tinctive definitions,” which, though designed for children, may be ex- 
amined with profit by more advanced scholars: The explanations 
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are made with great accuracy, and display a talent which miglit be ot 
extensive utility in this branch of learning. 

But, though we think the arrangement of the spellings, in this vo- 
lume, well calculated to advance the pupil’s progress, the work will 
probably owe its introduction among the young, chiefly to its interest- 
ing and original reading lessons. ‘T'o write well for children, is an at- 
tempt in which very few persons have succeeded. Mr, Day, Miss 
Edgeworth, and Mrs. Barbauld, have acquired a deservedly exalted 
reputation, and done much for the cause of public improvement, in 
England, by this species of composition. Besides the authoress of 
*“¢ American Popular Lessons”—other writers, of extensive and varied 
attainments, were needed to lead the juvenile mind, in this country ; 
and if we do not overrate the merits of our author in this perform- 
ance, his reading lessons for American children, may with credit bear 
a comparison with any thing of their kind yet produced in the Eng- 
lish language. In the “Story of Jack Halyard the Sailor Boy,’ 
much useful instruction and the finest moral inferences are drawn, 
with great skill, from almost every paragraph of the interesting nar- 
rative. We feel great confidence in recommending this work to 
teachers and parents. 





Arr. 11.—Perriopicat Pusuications or tHe U. Srares. 


[ We have only room, in this number, for a list of periodical works— 
but we will give, hereafter, a more full account of the particular 
objects, the importance, and the contents (as far as may interest the 
general reader ) of the many in this list, which deserve such notices. 
We commence, in this descriptive list, with the East—and give 
precedence to age. Of those we may omit, (and we are certain 
there are many in the West and South,) notice will be given, as in- 
formation is received. | 

BOSTON. 


“ The North American Review.” (Quarterly. ) January, whole 
No. 38. New Series, No. 13. Published by Oliver Everett ; and I. 
Littell, Philadelphia. 


“The Missionary Herald. (Monthly.) Published at the ex- 
pense of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, and all the profits devoted to the promotion of the Missionary 
cause.” January, Vol. XIX. No.1. 58. ‘Tf. Armstrong. 


“ New-England Journal of Medicine and Surgery, and the colla- 
teral branches of Science. (Quarterly.) Conducted by a number 
of Physicians.” Vol. XI. Bradford and Read, Boston. 


“ Atheneum; or Spirit of the English Magazines.” (Semi- 
monthly.) January, No. 140. Published by Monroe and Francis ; 
and A. 'T’. Goodrich, New-York. 


“ The Christian Disciple,and Theological Review.” (Every two 
months.) Decernber, new series, No. 24. Published by Wells and 
Lilly. PUnitarian. | 
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Reprint. “The Edinburgh Review.” (Quarterly.) No. 
Published by Wells and Lilly. 


Reprint. “The Quarterly Review”—of London. No. 54. 
Wells and Lilly. 


Reprint, since January, 1821. “The New Monthly Magazine, 
and Literary Journal,” of London. January, No. 25. Published 
by Oliver Everett. 


5. 


~! 


WOODSTOCK, VT. 


“ The Christian Repository. (Monthly—18 mo.) By Samuel 
C. Loveland.” January, Vol. V. Published by David Watson. 
[ Universalist. ] 

CUMBERLAND, R. I. 


* The Gospel Palladium. (semi-monthly.)  4to. Edited by 
Reuben Potter.”? Just commenced. [ Unitarian. | 


HARTFORD, CON. 


“ The Monthly Journal of Medicine—containing selections from 
European journals—the transactions of learned societies, and embra- 
cing a concise analysis of the medical journals of the United States. 
Conducted by an association of Physicians.” January, No. 1. 


Published by Huntington and Hopkins; Howe and Spalding, New- 
Haven; and J. V. Seaman, New-York. 


« The Churchman’s Magazine.” (Monthly.) January, No. 25. 
Published by Goodsell and Wells. 


NEW-HAVEN, CON. 
“ The American Journal of Science, and Arts, (Quarterly.) 
Conducted by Benjamin Silliman, professor of chemistry, mineralogy, 


&c. Yale College, &c.” January, whole No. 13. Published by S. 
Converse. 


“ The Christian Spectator. (Monthly.) Conducted by an Asso- 


ciation of Gentlemen.” January. Vol. Y. Published by 5. Con- 
verse. 


“ United States Law Journal, and Civilian’s Magazine. (Quar- 
a Edited by several members of the bar.” Superintended by 
Charles G. Haines, Esq. New-York, and Ralph Lockwood, Esq. 
New-Haven. January, No.3. Published by Gray and Hewit. 


“ The Religious Intelligencer.” (Weekly.) Published by Na- 
than Whiting. 
BROOKLYN, CON. 


“ The Liberal Christian.” (Fortnight.) By Rev. S. J. May. 
Just commenced. [Unitarian.] 


NEW-YORK. 


“ The Medical Repository, of original essays and intelligence rela- 
tive to Physic, Surgery, Chemistry, and Natural History. (Quarter- 
ly.) Conducted by James R. Manley, M. D. and Charles Drake, 
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M.D.” July, Vol. XXII. New Series, Vol. VII. No. 4. Published 
by Bliss and White. ; 


“ The Christian Herald, and Seaman’s Magazine. a 
ly.) Published under the patronage of the ‘ Society for promoting 
the Gospel among Seamen.’ Edited by one of the Directors.” Ja- 
nuary, Vol. IX. No. 19. Published by John P. Haven. 


“The Christian Journal, and Literary Register.” (Monthly.) 
January, Vol. VII. No.1. Published by T. and J. Swords. [Epis- 
copalian. } 

“ The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary, or United States Almanac 


—having the effect of a Philosophical Magazine.” (Annually, 
12mo.) By M. Nash. October, 1822, No. 4, for 1823. 


“ The American Missionary Register. (Monthly.) Embracing 
the transactions of the institutions for the promulgation of christian 
knowledge, and the proceedings of the United Foreign Missionary 
Society. By Z. Lewis, one of its corresponding secretaries.” Janu- 
ary, No. 31. 


“ The New-York Medical and Physical Journal. (Quarterly.) 
With engravings. Edited by John W. Francis, M. D. professor of 
obstetrics, &c. University of New-York, and John B. Beck, M. D. 
&c.” December, No. 4. Published by Bliss and White. 


“ The Criminal Recorder ; or Reports of Criminal Law Cases, 
decided at the City-Hall of ‘New-York, with Notes and References : 


(Every two months,) by D. Wheeler, Counsellor at Law.” Februa- 
ry, No. 2. Published by Gould and Banks. 


“ The New-York City-Hall Reporter : containing reports of cases 
decided in the several courts of judicature—in jury causes, &c. at the 
City-Hall : (Monthly,) by W. Talmage, Attorney at Law.” Janua- 
ry, No.1. Published by A. Vosburgh. 


“ The Medical Reformer. (Monthly, 12mo.) Bya Physician.” 
February, No. 2. Myers and Smith. 


Reprint. “The Christian Observer :” (Monthly,) of London. 
December, No. 252. Published by Samuel Whiting. 


Reprint. “The Medico-Chirurgical Review, and Journal of Me- 
dical Science. (Quarterly.) Conducted by associated Physicians 
and Surgeons, and superintended by James Johnson, M. D.; exhi- 
biting an analytical record of progressive Medicine and Surgery :” of 
London. June, 1822, No.9. Published by J. V. Seaman. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


“ The Evangelical Witness. Some 18mo.) Under the pa- 
tronage of the American Evangelical Tract Society. Edited by 


James R. Willson, A. M.” January, No.6. Published by W. M. 


Ciazlay, 
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CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


“ Plain Truth.” (Fortnight.) January, No. 23. [In opposition 
to Missions. ] 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 
“ The Law Register.” Conducted by William Griffith, Esq. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“ The Port Folio, a monthly Repository, for the speculations of 
Science; the blossoms of Genius, and the fruits of Industry.” The 
title of this work last year, was “ The Port Folio, and New-York 
Monthly Magazine.” The year before that, it was published quar- 
terly :—all “ conducted by Oliver Oldschool, Esq.” Some of the 
title pages say, “ Edited by John E. Hall, Esq.” January, No. 249. 
Published by Harrison Hall. 


“¢ The American Medical Recorder, of original papers and intelli- 
gence in Medicine and Surgery. (Quarterly.) Conducted by John 
Eberle, M. D. &c. ; assisted by an Association of Physicians in Phi- 
ladelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk.” January, No. 21. Published 
by J. Webster; and T. and J. Swords, New-York. 


“‘ The Philadelphia Journal of Medical and Physical Sciences. 
(Quarterly.) Supported by an Association of Physicians—and edit- 
ed by N. Chapman, M. D. Prof. Inst. and Prac. Phys. and Clin. 
ra of Penn.” February, No. 10. Published by Carey 
and Lea. 


“ The Journal of Foreign Medical Science, and Literature; be- 
ing a continuation of the Eclectic Repertory. (Quarterly.) Con- 


ducted by S. Emlen, Jun. M. D., and Wm. Price, M. D.” January, 
No. 9. Published by E. Littell, Philadelphia and Trenton, and R. 
N. Henry, New-York. 


“ Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia.” 
August, 1822, No.9. Published (occasionally) by Dobson and Son, 
and Carey and Lea. 


“ The Reformer. (Monthly, 12mo.) Arreligious work.” Pub- 
lished by J. Rakestraw, for the Editors. January, No. 37. [This 
work is in opposition to Missions. | 


“‘ Church Record. (Fortnight.) Conducted by an Association 
of Clergymen.” January, No. 24. Published by E. Littell; and R. 
N. Henry, New-York. [Episcopalian.] 

“‘ The Museum, of Foreign Literature and Science. (Monthly.) 
Conducted by Robert Walsh, Jun.” January, No.7. Published by 
E. Littell; and R. N. Henry, New-York. 


BALTIMORE. 


“‘ Niles’ Weekly Register—of Documents, Essays and Facts—to- 
gether with Notices of the Arts and Manufactures, and a Record of 
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ihe Events of the Times. H. Niles, Editor.” October commences 
Vol. XXIII. 


“ The Unitarian Miscellany, and Christian Monitor.” (Monthly, 
18mo.) From January, 1821. W.G. Appleton, General Agent. 


WASHINGTON CITY. 


“ The Washington Theological Reperiory, or Churchman’s 
Guide. (Monthly.) Edited by the Episcopal Clergy of that Dis- 
trict, assisted by several literary gentlemen.” January, Vol. IV. No. 
6. Published by Davis and Force. 


“‘ National Calendar, or Annals of the United States.” (Annu- 
ally.) January, No. 4. Davis and Force. 


“ The Latter Day Luminary. (Monthly.) By a Committee of 
the Board of Managers of the General Convention of the Baptist De- 
nomination in the United States. Profits sacred to the cause of Mis- 
sions.” Published by John 8. Mechan. January, No. 32. 


“ The Columbian Star. (Weekly.) Sacred to the cause of the 
Gospel.” Published by John 8. Mechan. [Baptist.] 


LEXINGTON, K. 


“ The Western Review, and Miscellaneous Magazine.” (Month- 
ly.) January, Vol. VII. Published by William Gibbes Hunt. 


“ The Masonic Miscellany, and Ladies Literary Magazine.”— 
(Monthly.) No. 1, July, 1821. Published by W. G. Hunt. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


“ The Western Quarterly Reporter, of Medical, Surgical, and Na- 
tural Science. Supported by Physicians and Naturalists of the West- 
ern Country. Edited by John D. Godman, M.D.” Published by 
J.P. Foote; and by Bliss and White, New-York. From Jan. 1822. 





DRAMA. 


The representation of American pieces is beginning to prevail, and 
our Boards, during the last season, exhibited the novelty of at least a 
dozen original plays, dramas, operas, &c. &c. Amongst them, we re- 
member the names of such patriotic effusions, as “ ‘The Green Moun- 
tain Boys,” “The Siege of Tripoli,” &c., and the sweet appellation 
of the “Rose of Arragon.”—We believe that the verdure of the 
Vermontese, soon faded; that the Bashaw of Tripoli, (by the by, it 
was a ballet,) has ceased dancing; and that the “ Rose” has long 
since withered. In such trash, we do not find even the consolation 
of hoping for better things; but there was one, or two, of rather bet- 
ter mould. Of these, we believe, the only one that maintains itself 
on the stage, is the drama of “ The Spy,” taken from the novel of 
that name. This piece is said to have run more than thirty nights, 
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turing the latter part of that season, and the commencement of this. 
It has a good deal of merit, and it encourages the hope of still better 
things from Mr. Clinch, its author. We would advise him, however, 
to cease dramatizing the works of others, and to draw entirely on his 
own genius. As all these pieces are ‘by-gones,’ we must omit any 
critical remarks; indeed, most of them are wholly unworthy of such 
comment.—It is reported, that several new plays, &c. are in prepara- 
tion for the close of this season—among which, we hear the name of 
the Pioneers; taken, as we suppose, from the novel. It will be a 
much more difficult task to make a good drama of this work, than of 
its predecessor, the Spy. As these different pieces appear, we pro- 
pose giving our readers a few observations, both on their literary me- 
rits, and the manner of their representation. 

Of the Managers, we cannot speak in too high praise. Their ef- 
forts to please, if not always judiciously directed, are certainly spi- 
rited, and exceedingly liberal. In addition to the expensive exhibi- 
tions of the “ Coronation,” last winter, and of the “ Mirror Curtain,’’» 
this—we seldom hear of a great name on the English Boards, but we 
either see him here, or are encouraged to believe that his appearance 
is not far distant. We have had Cooke, and Kean, and Mathews ; 
and he who understands the prejudices of a popular and courted Eng- 
lishman, may appreciate the enterprise and perseverance of Mr. 
Price. It is worthy of remark, that all these actors, (cum multis 
aliis,) were brought into the country by the personal efforts of that 
gentleman. We are not the puffers of Mr. Price, on the contrary, 
we are not even personally acquainted with him ; but, as in common 
with the rest of the community, we have heard him censured in rela- 
tion to his conduct toward our old favourite, Hilson, and as we hap- 
pen, by accident, to be ‘behind. the curtain’ on this subject, we 
shall step out of our way a little to vindicate him. It is well known, 
that Mr. Hilson appeared at\the “ City Theatre,’ and there was at 
once a cry raised against the managers of the “ Park,” that he was 
not engaged where the community might see him. The best possible 
refutation of the accusations that were heaped on the managers of the 
latter, is the fact, that after Mr. Hilson had appeared at the “ City,” 
and had tried to do the “ Park” injury, by wearing off the edge of 
novelty, a liberal engagement was given to him at the latter Theatre. 
He played several nights; and if those who made an outcry at his 
being driven toa minor Theatre, had appeared at the “ Park” to 
support their favourite, he would not have left the city with the mor- 
tification of believing, that his acting no longer possessed attraction 
for a New-York audience. We could say more on this subject, but 
as it belongs more properly to individuals, than to the public, we shall 
not pass the threshold of private life—A few new actors, from Eng- 
land, have made their appearance, as permanently engaged. Wat- 
kinson does very well in a certain line of characters: although he is 
not a‘ mouther’ in the ordinary sense, he has a trick of ‘ making a 
mene ~_ sticks by him in all parts. Maywood has appeared ig 
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some characters lately, that have done him much credit, though there 
are others in which we have seen him, that he should never touch.— 
Indeed, one of the greatest faults of our Theatre, is its indiscriminate 
use of the actors. Poor Miss Johnson has appeared in every thing, 
we believe, from tragedy down to ballets! ‘Thisshould not be. We 
can venture to assure the managers, that the public will much better 
bear the substitution of a piece, on any accidental occurrence, than 
tolerate the sight of a favourite, reduced to the condition of a drudge. 
Mrs. Wheatley improves more than any other individual of the corps 
dramatique: she is always perfect—we mean in the wor 

natured, and ready to do her best, and commonly successful. We 
wish we could say all this of Mrs. Battersby.—Cooper, Wallack, and 
Mrs. Gilfert, have all appeared this season ; the first with a deal 
of eclat, but it was not our good fortune to see him. Of Mathews, 
we shall write more at large in a future number : as indeed, we pro- 
pose to do of all the better order of actors: where merit is pro 
sive, we shall delight to speak, (as in the case of Mrs. Wheatley, ) for 
it is not only cheering in itself, but is evincive that the efforts of the 
actor are zealous. Miss Johnson belongs to this class; and Mr. 
Woodhull does not.—The present company may be considered 
strong in singers: without possessing—if we except Mrs. Holman— 
any of very high rank, it has several of much respectability. Kent 
is good ; and Ritchings is fast improving—we think he may do much 
better things in his way, than any we have yet witnessed. 

There is one view of the actors on our boards, that we have not 
been much accustomed to take, but to which they must now learn to 
submit. It relates to their conceptions and representations of new 
characters. We feel it particularly our duty to guard, as much as lies 
in our power, the rights and immunities of authors. Genius will be 
lost to the stage, if the players are permitted silently to distort a wri- 
ter’s meaning. - How very different are the conceptions of Mathews 
and Maywood, in Baillie Jarvie, and Rob Roy, from the conceptions 
of Cowell and Mrs. Battersby, in Dr. Sitgreaves, and Katy Haynes. 
This disregard to an author, should not be allowed. ‘There is no 
character ina play so insignificant as not to require attention. If 
Katy were as well played as Cesar, how very different would the 
scene be, between these worthies, over the record of mortality in the 
family of the elder Birch. In fine, the merits of Bancker certainly 
place him in the class of the progressive. 





SUMMARY OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


| The following is given as a mere sketch, to indicate our plan—ha- 
ving already extended our pages beyond the limited number. 
This department, hereafter, will be carefully filled.] 
NATIONAL. 
Dec. 3.—Maithew St. Clair Clark, (of Penn.) was elected Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, at the eleventh balloting, during two 
days—there being fourteen candidates at the first. 


‘¢ 
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Dec. 12.—Don Jose Manuel Tozaya, as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from Mexico, accompanied by Don 
Jose Anastasio Torrens, as Secretary of the Legation, was presented 
by the Secretary of State, to the President. 

Obadiah Rich, Consul of the U. S. at Valencia, in Spain, has got 
possession of the original MS. of Columbus’s account of his first voy- 
7 to whee oar 

e W. Erving has presented to the House of Representatives, 
fort the ational Libtary, a case of French medals, and medals struck 
at Paris to commemorate some principal events of, and men distin- 
guished in, our revolution. ‘The American medals proper are—one 
of Gen. Washington, at the siege of Boston; one of Dr. Franklin; 
one of Paul Jones ; and two of the Battle of the Cowpens. And there 
are two, of Columbus and Kosciusko. 

Lieut. Commandant Allen, of the navy, was killed on the 9th of 
November, in the bay of Matanzas, in the attack of piratical ves- 
sels, which were captured. 

Captain Dawid Porter has been assigned to the command of 
an expedition against the Pirates in the West Indies—with one 
sloop of war, one steam galliot, one store ship, nine schooners, and 
five cutters. 

, The following appointments have been made by the President and 
enate : 

Hugh Nelson, (of Vir.) Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, to Spain. 

Gen. Andrew Jackson, the same, to the Government of Mexico. 

Cesar A. Rodney, (of Del.) Mimster Plenipotentiary, to the Go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres. 

‘Richard C. Anderson, (of Ken.) the same, to the Government of 
Colombia. 

Heman Allen, (at present Marshal for Vermont,) the same, to the 
Government of Chili. 

John Mason, jun. Secretary of Legation, to Mexico. 

John M. Forbes, the same, to Buenos Ayres. 

C. S. Todd, the same, to Colombia. 

J. P. Kennedy, (of Md.) the same, to Chili. 

J. S. Wilcox, (of Penn.) Consul at the city of Mexico. 

Robert Todd, (of Ken.) Consul at Acapulco, in Mexico. 

William Taylor, (of Vir.) Consul at La Vera Cruz and Alvarado, 
in Mexico. 

H. M. Brackenridge, Judge of West Florida. 

W. F. Steele, (of Geo.) Attorney of the U. S. for the west part of 
Florida, vice T. . Harrison, deceased. 

William Sebree, (of Ken.) Marshal of the U. S. for West Florida. 

G. Gaither, G. Murray, J. De la Rua, and J. Noriega, Members 
of the Legislative aa 5 of Florida. 

don Cheves, (of Penn.) Commissioner of the U. S. under the 
first article of the Convention with Great Britain, of 12th July, 1822. 
Henry Sewall, (of N. C.) U. S. Arbitrator, under the same. 
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~ John M‘Lean, (of O.) Commissioner of the General Land Office, 

vice Josiah Meigs, deceased. 

Lewis Cass, re-appointed Governor of Michigan Ter. 

Andrew Scott, re-appointed Judge in Arkansas Ter. 

Robert Crittendon, re-appointed Secretary of Arkansas. 

Tench Ringgold, Marshal of the District of Columbia, is re-ap- 
pointed. 

Col. Robert R. Hunter, Consul for the Isle of Wight. 

Nicholas Biddle, (of Philadelphia, ) is elected by the Directors—Pre- 
sident of the Bank of the United States. 


Dr. Charles Everett, (of Vir.) is appointed by the President, his 
Private Secretary. 


MAINE. 
[ Albion K. Parris, Governor. | 
John Chandler is re-elected U.S. Senator, from the 4th March next. 
Thomas G. Thornton, U. 8. Marshal for this State, is re-appointed 
by the President and Senate of the U. S. 


NEW- HAMPSHIRE. 
eames Bell, Governor. | 
a 


ichael M‘ Clary, U.S, Marshal for this state, is re-appointed by 
the President and Senate. 


VERMONT. 
[Richard Skinner, Governor. ] 


5; MASSACHUSETTS. 
some Brooks, Governor. | 


ames Lloyd is re-elected U.S. Senator, from the 4th of March 
next. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 
ete C. Gibbs, Governor. | 
ehemiah R. Knight is re-elected U. 8. Senator, for six years from 
the 4th of March next. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Oliver Wolcott, pen 


AN. 12.—Died, Jonathan Ingersoll, Lieut. Governor, in the 76th 
year of his age. 
NEW-YORK. 

Joseph C. Yates (late a Judge of the Supreme Court) is elected 
Governor, to enter on his duties the 1st of January. 

Erastus Root is also elected Lieut. Governor. 

On the 28th Novemser, the last stone of the Northern, or Cham- 
plain Canal, was laid, with ceremony, in the presence of a great as- 
semblage, by Gov. Clinton, at Waterford. This place is at the head 
of the navigation of the Hudson, and at this place a boat had already 
arrived from lake Ontario, by the St. Lawrence, the Sorel, and lake 
Champlain—from which the canal begins, at Whitehall, and runs 
61 1-2 miles to Waterford, A short account of this canal is due to 


the importance of the achievement. From Whitehall, there are 19 } 
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miles of canal, and about 5 of the waters of Wood creek, to fort 
Edward, on the Hudson. In this space, there are 10 locks; 3 at the 
beginning ; 3 at the end; 3 about the middle, at fort Ann; and 1, 
recently built, in ascending from Wood creek, a little below fort Ann 
and the junction of Wood creek with Halfway brook—which feed 
that lower level. The upper level, from fort Ann to fort Edward, 
is supplied by a feeder from a stupendous dam across the Hudson, of 
30 feet altitude. From fort Edward, the river is used in lieu of a 
canal, 8 miles, to fort Miller—being kept up by adam. Round the 
fall, there is half a mile of canal, with two locks: the river is again 
used for 2 1-2 miles; and then, by a dam, glides on the west side, 
into a canal—which extends 26 1-2 miles, to Waterford. This part 
has 6 locks, and at the end at Waterford, 3 more—making in the 
whole 21 locks. ‘The Canal proceeds from Waterford south, to 
unite its waters with the great Erie canal, 2 1-2 miles—crossing the 
Mohawk river by a dam. The whole extent is 64 miles. This 
work was commenced on the tenth of June, 1818, and has been 
finished in somewhat more than four years. When compared with 
similar works in the old world, the execution may be pronounced a 
rapid one, and has never been exceeded, in that respect, except by its 
relative, the western canal. ‘The celebrated canal of Languedoc is 
only 148 miles long, and it took 14 years to finish it, and it employed 
always the labour of 8,000, and sometimes of 12,000 men. The 
Forth and Clyde canal is 35 miles long: It was commenced in 1768, 
and not completed until 1790. 

Dec. 31.—Died, at Canandaigua, Hon. Gideon Granger, formerly 
Postmaster General of the U. 8. 

Frs. 10.—Died, at New-York, Gen. John Swartwout. 

Nathan Sanford, Esq. is appointed Chancellor of this state, in 
the place of Chancellor Kent, whose term is about expiring ; 

John Savage, Esq. Chief Justice ; and 

Jacob Sutherland, Esq. Judge ; of the Supreme Court. 

John Woodworth is re-appointed a Judge of the same. 


NEW-JERSEY. 
aac H. Williamson, Governor. | 
hlon Dickerson is re-elected U.S. Senator, from the 4th March. 
Gen. Swift and Professor Renwick (of N. Y.) have reported, to the 
Canal Commissioners of this state, that a canal communication of the 
waters of the Delaware and Hudson, by the Rivers Musconetcong 
and Passaic, is practicable, without any serious difficulty. 
Oliver H. Ogden, U.S. Marshal for this state, is re-appointed by 
the President and Senate of the U. 8. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Pome Heister, Governor. | 
ied, in December, Dr. Michael Leib, formerly U.S. Senator, &c. 
Dec. 30.—Died, John Mellish, the celebrated Geographer, in the 
56th year of his age. 
Jan. 31.—Died, the Rev. John Heckewelder, distinguished for his 
work on the Indians, and his missionary services. 
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Stephen Gerard (of Philad.) has loaned 230,850 dollars, to the 
Schuylkill Navigation Company—that they may complete their im- 
provements on the river Schuylkill—when the Company were una- 
ble to procure the funds from any other quarter. 

John Conard, U.5. Marshal for this state, is re-appointed by the 
President and Senate of the U. 8. 


DELAWARE. 
up p Haslett, Governor. ] 
he Legislature has appropriated 25,000 dollars, for the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal Company. 


MARYLAND. 

Samue. Stevens (of Talbot County) is elected Governor, for 1823. 

Gen. Samuel Smith (Member of the U. S. House of Rep.) is elect- 
ed Senator of the U. S., in the place of the late William Pinkney. 

Isaac M‘Kim is elected Member of Congress, in his place. 

LT. Emory, J. Prideaux, I. D. Moulsby, P. Chew, and N. Brewer, 
are appointed the Governor’s Council. 

A bill providing for an alteration of the constitution of this state, so 
as to give Jewish equal rights with Christian citizens, has passed the 
House of Delegates and the Senate. When passed by the succeeding 
Legislature, it takes effect. 

VIRGINIA. 

James Pleasants, U.S. Senator, is elected Governor. 

John Taylor (of Caroline) is elected U. 8. Senator, in the place of 
Mr. Pleasants. 

James Ross (of Penn.) and William B. Gaston (of N. C.) are ap- 
pointed by the Legislature, Commissioners to carry into effect the 
Convention between this state and Kentucky. , 

Col. William M*Ree (late of the U. 8. Engineers) has been ap- 
pointed by the President and Directors of the Board of Public Works, 
their Principal Engineer. 

Jacob Beeson, U.S. Attorney for the western district of this state, 
is re-appointed by the President and Senate. 


NORTH CAROLINA. é 
Gabriel Holmes is elected Governor. 
John Branch is elected U. 8. Senator, for six years from the 4th of 
March next, in the place of Montford Stokes. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

John L. Wilson is elected Governor, and Gen. Bradley, Lieut. 
Governor. 

Col. Arthur P. Hayne is elected Senator of the U. 8., for six years 
(in the place of Mr. Smith) from the 4th of March next. 

Diep, the 27th of October, on board the ship Moss, on her passage 
‘to London, William Lowndes, of this state, one of the oldest and most 
celebrated Members of the National Legislature. He was distin- 
guished, during his long service in the House of Representatives, for 


his amiable virtues, his ardent patriotism, and a persuasive wisdom 
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which overcame, by enlightening opposition. His loss is felt not on- 
ly by his own State, but by the whole Republic. 
Major James Hamilton is elected to Congress in his stead. 


GEORGIA. 
— John Clark, Governor. | 
c.—An amendment to the constitution of this state (to give the 
people the election of Governor) was rejected in its Senate, two 
thirds of the votes being requisite—the votes being 30 to 17. 


ALABAMA. 
Israel Pickins, Governor. ] 
illiiam R. King is re-elected U.S. Senator. 
William Kelly is elected to the same station. 


LOUISIANA. 
Thomas B. Robertson, Governor. | 
enry Johnson is re-elected U. S. Senator, for 6 years trom the 4th 
of March next. 
John Nicholson, U. S. Marshal for this state, is re-appointed by the 
President and Senate. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
[Walter Leake, Governor. ] 
Thomas H. Williams is re-elected U.S. Senator, for six years 
from the 4th of March next. 


TENNESSEE. 
[Gen. William Carroll, Governor. | 
Henry Crabb is appointed by the President and Senate, U.S. At- 
torney for the district of West ‘Tennessee. 


KENTUCKY. 

(Gen. John Adair, Governor. ] 

The Legislature has ratified the convention entered into by Henry 
Clay, on the part ef this state, and B. W. Leigh, on the part of Vir- 
ginia; and two commissioners, H. L. White, of ‘Tennessee, and J. 
Burnett, of Ohio; and as counsel, Henry Clay and John Rowan—are 
elected to fulfil the compact on her part. 

Chapman Coleman is appointed by the President and Senate of 
the U.S., Marshal for the district of this state, vice John T. Mason, 
jun., resigned. 

OHIO. 

{ Jeremiah Morrow, Governor. | 


INDIANA. 
[William Hendricks, Governor. | 
ILLINOIS. 
[| Edward Coles, Governor. ] 
Jephtha Hardin, U.S. Attorney for this state, is re-appointed by 
the President and Senate. 
MISSOURI. 
{ Alexander M‘ Nair, Governor. | 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


[This department, for the same reason as the preceding, is restricted— 
but is to be copiously filled hereafter. } 


Major H. Lee, son of the late Gen. H. Lee, has prepared a publica- 
tion, to vindicate the memory of his father—injuriously assailed, as he 
conceives, both as respects his father’s services as a soldier, and his credit 
as a historian, by Judge Johnson, in his Life of Gen. Greene. 

The following American works are reprinted in London. 

* Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry, by Mr. William 
Wirt, of Richmond, Virginia.” 

The Spy, ist and 2d editions; under the new-fangled title of “The 
Spy, a Tale of the Neutral Ground—referring to some particular occur- 
rences during the American War; also portraying American Scenery 
and Manners.” 

“ Travels in the Northern States of America, particularly those of New- 
England and New-York, by Timothy Dwight, LL.D., &c., author of 
‘A System of Theology,’ &c. Reprinted from the American edition, 
with illustrative maps.” 

“ The New-England Tale—from the second American edition, re- 
vised and corrected by the Author.” By John Miller, Fleet-street. 

Published in Edinburgh—“ Elements of Geometry and Trigono- 
metry; with Notes, translated from the French of M. A. Legendre, 
Member of the Institute, and of the Legion of Honour, and F. R. S. of 
L. and Ed. Edited by David Brewster, LL. D., F. R.S. of L. Se- 
cretary and F. R. 8S. of Ed., &c. With Notes and Additions, and an 
Introductory Chapter on Proportion.” 

Mr. Robert Gourlay, Author of the Geography of the Canadas, applied 
to the Magistrates of Salisbury, in December last, to obtain an order for a 
Weekly maintenance, upon the overseers of his parish. The court was 
crowded ; Mr. Gourlay attempted to state by reading the nature of his 
application, but was not permitted, although he has a natural impedi- 
ment, which prevents him from properly arranging his ideas. They al- 
together paid him that respect which his talents and his integrity de- 
manded, and made the most ample allowances for those eccentricities 
which have proved a source of misery to himself and to all his connex- 
ions. He was eventually allowed Ss, per week—and the once opulent 
inhabitant of Deptford Cottage now labours on the roads through the 
day, and reposes at night under the roof ofa poor house.— Wiltshire paper. 

Of Southey’s “ Uistory of the late War in Spain,” Vol. I., the Exami- 
ner says:—In this volume Mr. Southey has found, or made, ample scope 
for introducing the virulence of a Renegado’s feelings. All who have 
been hated and injured by his ministerial friends—Napoleon, for instance, 
and Sir John Moore—are visited with due abuse. This will, we doubt 
not, be very acceptable to his Tory patrons and purchasers ; but they will 
not be so pleased, when they discover that great part of the narrative has 


already appeared in the Edinburgh Annual Register. 





ERRATA. 


Page 74, for W. E. Cortin, read Coutin: and : 
In making the extracts, which served as a basis for the Review of Johnson's 
Life of Greene, through hurry or oversight, the title of the Ist Chapter was mis~- 
quoted: itshould be * Portrait, Parentage,” &c., instead of ** Birth, Parent- 


age,” &c. 








